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OU HAVE seen the reports of many 

employee attitude surveys which give 
the various causes of employee dissatisfac- 
tion. One of the most frequently men- 
tioned items is wages. The position of 
wage dissatisfaction in this list is a good 
index of how well that particular company 
manages the wage problem. 

The determination of wage standards 
is therefore one of the controversial areas 
of union-management relations. Most 
managements regard wage-rate determi- 
nation as their exclusive responsibility, 
and it is often referred to as a “manage- 
ment prerogative.” Many times when 
something is referred to as a management 
prerogative it means that it is something 
management intends to fight about with 
the union rather than agree upon! 

It is clear that some functions cannot 
be shared with labor, but wage-rate de- 
termination need not usually be one of 
them. Either you agree jointly on a wage- 
rate structure in its entirety, or you fight 
over each rate, one at a time. 


One Company’s Experience 


My story is of the experience of a food- 
processing company that eliminated most 
of the individual rate grievances by in- 
stalling a plan of job evaluation, under 
which each job rate was determined by a 
joint union-management committee. 

The company was organized for the 
first time in 1938 by one of the national 
unions. There are 1,100 hourly rated em- 
ployees at this plant. Not all the em- 


1Di, of a talk delivered at a special Job Evaluation 
Beacncacs held at the offices of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York, on April 6, 
1945, It describes a job evaluation in a food-processing 
company under Mr. Hay’s direction. 
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ployees in the hourly rated group were or- 
ganized, and one of the sources of conflict 
was the union claim of difference in treat- 
ment accorded these two groups. 


UNION COMPLAINTS 


The union principally complained, how- 
ever, of many unsatisfactory individual 
rates. There was variation of rates 
for jobs of the same evaluated points. 
Those with higher rates got a break that 
nobody else got. They got it at the ex- 
pense of others. While the union, you 
might notice, didn’t object to having 
some of the people have an advantage, the 
interesting fact is that this union wanted 
a fair and equitable rate structure in 
which everyone got a fair break, and it was 
that impulse on the part of the union 
which brought about the evaluation in the 
first place. Management didn’t want for- 
mal evaluation. 


QUESTION: Could you tell us about 
one or two of those exceptionally high 
points; why they got so high? 

MR. HAY: They seem to be the re- 
sult of a combination of errors of judg- 
ment and pressure for recognition of jobs 
that were difficult. Some are blacksmiths, 
machinists and other trades and the rest 
are jobs peculiar to the industry. 


QUESTION: Did incentive bonuses 
have anything to do with those higher 
rates? 

MR. HAY: No, there are no incentives 
in the jobs shown on this chart. 


After several strikes and work stop- 
pages the union asked management for 
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job evaluation in order to provide a sound 
rate structure. Management refused. 

After the refusal of management to agree 
to an evaluation of jobs, the union peti- 
tioned the War Labor Board to order job 
evaluation. The WLB appointed a special 
three-man panel to consider the case and 
make a report. Briefs were asked from 
both sides, and a hearing was held at 
which the briefs were presented and argu- 
ments heard. The management brief, of 
course, took a negative stand. The union 
developed its case by attempting to show 
that the rate differentials in numerous 
cases were wrong. This was done by read- 
ing at the hearing a detailed description 
of two jobs and demonstrating that one 
was much more important than the other. 
Then the rates for the two jobs were 
given and shown to be either the same or 
very close together—not far enough apart. 
to account for the considerable difference 
in importance of the two jobs. 

As a result of the hearing, the panel 
recommended job evaluation, and the 
board approved the recommendation. This, 
by the way, was handled by the third re- 
gional board, the Philadelphia board, 
which is rather partial to evaluation. I 
think it is correct to say the board and the 
staff know a great deal about job evalu- 
ation. 


_ CONSULTANT ENTERS CASE 


There was a discussion between union 
and management regarding the type of 
evaluation to be used. The union insisted 
on factor-comparison evaluation, their 
technical adviser being convinced that it 
was the proper method to use. The com- 
pany at first held out for the use of a 
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point method adapted from one which 
had been used in another company. The 
union still insisted on factor comparison, 
however, and management finally agreed 
to its use. 

At the first evaluation meeting, each 
side held a “caucus” in a corner of the 
room. Then it was suggested that they 
sit alternately at the table, a union man, 
then a management man, and so on. Both 
sides fell right in with the suggestion, and 
after that there was never any caucusing. 

Of course, the evaluation work was 
done beforehand, not in the committee 
room. Every man did his own work else- 
where and submitted it in writing in ad- 
vance. The purpose of the meeting was 
to harmonize differences. 


INDOCTRINATION 


It has been my experience that you can 
talk about evaluation “until you are blue 
in the face,” but it is difficult to convey 
the idea to anyone else, especially if he 
hasn’t already made a study of evaluation. 
That is even true among so-called experts. 


QUESTION: Mr. Hay, you spoke of 
twelve around the table. Did the six 
union men have different opinions? 

MR. HAY: Oh, yes. In fact, in another 
recent union-management committee meet- 
ing there were two “hot” arguments go- 
ing on at the same moment. Amusingly 
enough, two management men were yelling 
at each other, and two union men were 
yelling at each other. 


QUESTION: We are doing a job in our 
plant right now on a factor-comparison 
method with a consultant. An outsider is 
chairman of a five-man committee of two 
union and two management men. We do 
not sit alternately, but the two union 
men are on one side of the table and the 
two management men on the other side of 
the table. 

MR. HAY: It doesn’t matter so much 
with a small committee like that. 


QUESTION: And we do not have com- 
mon opinions at all. The union man ar- 
gues with the union man, and the manage- 
ment man argues with the management 
man. I happen to be one of the manage- 
ment men. Also, we do not prepare our 
information or our rankings outside and 
bring them in. We do it right there, on 
a sheet of paper, independently, each one 
independently from the other one, and 
this fellow, who is the chairman, has been 
able to keep it that way. 

MR. HAY: What you have said does 
not disagree with anything I have said. 
However, I find that preparing your evalu- 
ations outside the meeting results in the 
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long pull in better work, more accurate 
work. That is just a matter of opinion. 
I have done it both ways, and I much pre- 
fer to do it the way I described. 


The first step to be taken was to ac- 
quaint members of the union and of man- 
agement with the procedure that would 
be followed in evaluation. 

It is hard to convey the idea of 
evaluation to a man simply by telling him 
about it. So, we have what we call “in- 
doctrination” sessions. In two one-hour 
sessions actual evaluations take place. In 
those indoctrination sessions we use ac- 
tual job descriptions, usually five in num- 
ber; after defining with some care the fac- 
tor to be used, the group ranks the five jobs 
as regards each factor. Then we compute 
the average ranking and compare that av- 
erage ranking with the established ranking 
on the installation that those jobs came 
from, and it is very rare that it doesn’t 
agree. 

Then each individual gets his results 
back so he can compare his work with 
the average of the group and with the 
standard, if there is any difference. 

Then one other job description is passed 
out and evaluated by comparison with the 
first five. This is so tangible a way of 
demonstrating our evaluation method that 
anyone can grasp it. 

These meetings are for the purpose of 
giving the listeners an understanding of 
the general principles of evaluation. These 
principles are, briefly stated, as follows: 


1. Rates are set essentially by com- 
petition but this determines the general 
wage level only, not intraplant job dif- 
ferential rates. 

2. Evaluation is concerned with the 
determination of intraplant rate differ- 
ences. 

3. Jobs cannot be evaluated by direct 
comparison of entire jobs; each job 
must be broken up into the basic factors 
which enter into all jobs. Jobs are then 
evaluated by comparing job factors one 
at a time. 

4. The final result is a point value for 
each job and these point values are con- 
verted into wages by a process which 
will be described later. 


Indoctrination sessions are given for the 
benefit of management and union, and it 
is therefore desirable to have at these 
sessions all management persons who are 
concerned with operations, all officials of 
the union, and all shop stewards. 


TRAINING THE COMMITTEE 


Next comes the development of detailed 
plans for conducting the evaluation. This 
requires, first, the appointment of an 
evaluating committee; second, their train- 
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ing; and third, arrangements to have job 
descriptions prepared in satisfactory form. 
I recommended that the evaluation be con- 
ducted jointly by management and union, 
and that each side give full authority to 
the committee for the determination of 
job differences in terms of points. The 
rate question would not be dealt with un- 


til after the committee had submitted its 


list of point values for each job. The rec- 
ommendation for a joint committee was 
agreed to, and it was arranged that there 
should be six men representing each side, 
or twelve in all. This seemed like a large 
committee but actually it functioned very 
well and its size did not prove any handi- 
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QUESTION: Did you consider jobs 
that were outside the union’s eligibility list, 
as well as union jobs? 


MR. HAY: No, we did not. They 
wanted the other jobs handled by the man- 
agement half of the committee, using the 
same scale. 


QUESTION: Are all the members of a 
committee competent to judge every job 
that comes up? 

MR. HAY: Yes, you needn't be afraid of 
any committee, providing the men on it 
are competent in their jobs and have had 
experience in the industry in which they 
are working. If you train them well in 
evaluation, they will give you very satis- 
factory judgment results. At least, that 
has been my experience. 


QUESTION: Are committee members 
paid for work done outside regular hours? 


MR. HAY: It is usually best to pay 
committee members for all time spent on 
evaluation, except the high-salaried ones. 


Experience shows that better results are 
secured in job-evaluation installations if 
the following principles are followed: 


1. Instead of having an “expert” do 
the evaluation, train a group of em- 
ployees and supervisors to do it. This 
means better acceptance. It also assures 
more accurate evaluation (if they are 
well trained) because the men in the or- 
ganization know the jobs better than an 
outsider. 


2. Take advantage of group judg- 
ment. A committee of five to twelve 
men will, if each one evaluates inde- 
pendently, achieve more accurate results 
than any one man, however expert. This 
1s true no matter what rating method 
is used. 


3. If a “home team” does the evalu- 
ation instead of an expert, there will be 
more momentum attained and the plan 
will be more likely to remain alive. 


4. Select an able man to see that all 
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details of the plan are kept up to date. 
We call him “Chief Job Analyst.” 


This is another point that is often lost 
sight of. You get a nice installation and 
things are going along well, and then the 
expert leaves. About a year later you 
find the thing has become so rusty that it 
won't work. So, make sure that there is 
somebody who gets enough training and 
who is responsible for carrying it on. 


QUESTION: In connection with train- 
ing, you mentioned the training of your 
foremen and your union representatives on 
the evaluating committee, and possibly 
the steward. What about the training of 
the people in the shop as a whole to un- 
derstand what you are doing and why you 
are doing it? Of course, you put out a lot 
of mimeographed material to them, but I 
am not sure they understand. 

MR. HAY: Written material does not 
do the selling. That point has come up 
recently in an installation where I was 
afraid that the rank and file were going 
to get away from the union leadership. So 
I urged the union and the industrial rela- 
tions people to see to it that anybody 
who has a question be given an answer. 
A successful plan is to arrange to have 
three or four men sit in every week with 
the evaluating committee and watch what 
goes on. 


QUESTIONER: We tried two stunts on 
that. We tried to educate the rank and 
file out on the job. The union asked to 
have the consultant go to the union meet- 
ing and explain to them how this was 
done, which worked out quite well. 

Another way is to have the analyst 
write the job description and interview 
an employee on the job; also the steward 
and the foremen. We take the job descrip- 
tions of a department and submit them to 
the union, and they post notices on the 
board that the members of such and such 
a department will meet at such and such 
a time to consider them. The members 
pretty much turn out to hear the job de- 
scriptions read, to look them over, and to 
study them. Then they bring back to us 
the changes that they desire. 


PREPARING THE DESCRIPTION 


Forms were prepared and printed for 
the job descriptions, and other forms 
which we customarily use were set up in 
order to keep track of these descriptions. 
The jobs were identified by title and a 
numbering system. The first digit of the 
number indicates the department, making 
it easy to recognize jobs. 

The company assigned the assistant 
personnel director and three other manage- 
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ment members of the committee to write 
job descriptions. I assigned another of 
my associates, and these men wrote all 
the job descriptions. The management 
men usually wrote a first draft and my 
associate polished it up. 

The job description form was an excep- 
tionally simple one. In this plant there 
were only a small percentage of highly 
skilled jobs, and these were mostly in the 
trades of machinist, blacksmith, etc. 

The procedure in preparing the job de- 
scription was as follows: The men writ- 
ing job descriptions divided the labor be- 
tween them. My associates spent some 
days going over the plant so as to become 
familiar with the processes and the loca- 
tions. The committee and my associates 
together then selected fifteen “key jobs.” 
These were jobs that were as stable as pos- 
sible in their duties, jobs which were filled 
by more than one employee whenever 
possible and which ranged from low-rate 
to high-rate jobs, so that every rate level 
was represented. These were the jobs to be 
described first. 

The process of writing job descriptions 
consisted first in having the job analyst 
go into the shop to examine the job which 
he was to write. He talked with the men 
on the job and with the foremen and shop 
stewards so as to get all possible informa- 
tion. As he went around he made notes 
and then returned to his desk to draft a 
preliminary job description. This descrip- 
tion was then discussed with my associate, 
who made suggestions for improvement. 
Then it was submitted for approval and 
signature, first by the employee on the 
job or by his shop steward, or both; then 
by the foreman; and then by the plant 
manager and the president of the union. 
This made a good many approvals, but 
it was essential in order to satisfy every- 
one and keep any conflict over what the 
duties might be away from the committee 
room. Sometimes it took a long time to 
get all these approvals in satisfactory 
shape, but it is a vital step. 


EVALUATING THE JOB 


As soon as the key job descriptions 
were completed, the committee was ready 
to go to work. Its first duty was to scru- 
tinize the descriptions of the key jobs 
very carefully in order to be sure that they 
were satisfactory. There would always 
be one or two members of the committee 
thoroughly familiar with each job, and 
this would help to insure that the descrip- 
tions were accurate. The descriptions were 
intended to be reasonably complete, at 
least as to the more important duties, but 
it was desirable to be as brief as would 
be consistent with completeness. There 
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is quite a knack in writing good job de- 
scriptions. Writing guides were in the 
possession of the job analysts and were 
also made available to the members of 
the committee in order that they could 
become familiar with job-writing stand- 
ards. 

First, every member of the evaluating 
committee is asked to write a job descrip- 
tion. Each one writes up the same job, 
and by means of a “mirror-scope” each 
job description is projected on a screen 
so that the whole committee can view it 
at once. The strong and weak points are 
picked out by the committee and dis- 
cussed. 


QUESTION: What advantage is it to 


have your committee write a description? 


MR. HAY: It gives them a better idea 
of what a good description is, and they 
learn what should be there and what to 
look for. Remember, they are wholly un- 
familiar with the process. After each per- 
son has done one common job, then each. 
one does a different one of the key jobs. 


QUESTION: What advantage is there 
in having the shop steward or the union 
approve the job description? 

MR. HAY: It avoids any disagreement 
by members of the evaluating committee 
as to the facts of each job. 


It is our regular practice to have a num- 
ber of employees assigned to write job 
descriptions on a part-time basis. Usually 
men are relieved from their regular duties 
for one, two or three days a week in 
order to write job descriptions. On infre- 
quent occasions we have a number of full- 
time men instead of a larger group of part- 
time ones. In the salaried installations 
it is easier to use part-time people than 
it is in the hourly rated cases, because it 
is easier to find people who are able to 
express themselves verbally. Often we use 
psychological tests to help make good 
selections. 

The method of evaluation used is known 
as factor comparison. It is based on five 
factors, as follows: 


. Mental Requirements 
. Skill Requirements 

. Responsibility 

. Physical Requirements 
. Working Conditions 
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On this particular job we used a special 
method" of establishing the five key scales 
for each of the five factors. The twelve 
key jobs were ranked five times according 
to each of the five factors. The committee 
then proceeded with the evaluation of all 
other jobs, the analysts working fast 

1The Turner per cent method. 
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enough to keep ahead of them. Usually 
two meetings a week were held and at 
each meeting twelve jobs were evaluated 
on the average. The indoctrination sessions 
took about one month, evaluation about 
four months. An additional week was re- 
quired for the work of converting point 
values to wages, and following this was 
another period of about one month during 
which management and union discussed 
the whole rate problem and reached agree- 
ment on a rate structure derived from 
evaluation. War Labor Board approval 
of the plan was received about one month 
after its presentation. 

The senior union man, the assistant di- 
rector of industrial relations and I went 
to the War Labor Board office, where we 
discussed the case with a capable staff 
member, who made a few suggestions. The 
joint application presented to the War 
Labor Board on form 10 contained no dis- 
agreement, and it was approved in less 
than thirty days. 


CONVERTING POINTS TO RATES 


What I try to do in the first stage of 
converting points to rates is to plot the 
point values of all jobs against the average 
salary on all jobs. To put it another way, 
I try to convert the present rate structure 
into a new “ideal” rate structure on the 
assumption that job importance is cor- 
rectly shown by the evaluated points. 
That process is only the first stage. How- 
ever, it is not far today from the last 
stage, because of limitations in wage sta- 
bilization. You are not permitted to 
change the wage level. The first step in 
doing this should always be to plot a 
scattergram on as large a scale as possible. 
I usually use sheets seventeen by twenty- 
two inches. The paper is divided into one- 
inch squares, with smaller lines ten to the 
inch. Point values are plotted horizontally 
and wage rates in cents per hour vertically. 
A set of work sheets is then prepared on 
which is shown each job, the name of each 
employee and his rate, and the average 
rate for all persons on each job. From this 
summary the scattergram is plotted, each 
point representing the intersection of the 
point value of the job as rated and the 
average wage rate now being paid. This 
scattergram should be photostated, and 
positive photostats then can be used to 
plot different rate lines. However, the 
scatter plot should be examined first. In 
this case the scatter was obviously on a 
straight line, although it is sometimes 
curved. Usually, factor comparison comes 
out in a straight line. 

If the points seem to lie on a straight 
line, the next thing to do is to calculate 
the “line of best fit” by the method of 
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“least squares.” This line then should 
be drawn on one of the positive photostats. 
After we had drawn this line it was shown 
to management and union and interpreted 
to them. 


QUESTION: Did you use weighted 
averages in calculating the line showing 
present rates? 

MR. HAY: Well, specifically, that line 
is the line of least squares. It is a mathe- 
matically determined line. As the phrase 
indicates, the sum of the squares of the 
vertical distances from each point to that 
line is a minimum. The line is as close to 
all those points as you can get it and still 
have it a straight line. 

Of course, you sometimes have a para- 
bolic line of least squares. This is a 
straight-line situation, which I prefer to 
a curved one. 


It is a little difficult for most manage- 
ments to accept the idea that a committee 
composed partly of union men is going to 
have unrestrained authority in determining 
job differences, and I know just how much 
dynamite is in it. All I can tell you is 
that I have done it several times success- 
fully. 

It was amusing that when the two 
sides got together, nearly half of the jobs 
that each side was dissatisfied with were 
the same jobs. They had the same criti- 
cism, so obviously there was no argument 
on those jobs. At the end of that meeting, 
there were two or three jobs not agreed 
upon. Another meeting was necessary in 
order to have agreement on all the jobs. 


NEGOTIATING A RATE STRUCTURE 


When I presented them the first chart 
all I said was: “That is your rate structure, 
That line represents your average rate 
structure as it should be following evalu- 
ation, with the assumption that every job 
should be either brought up to the line 
or brought down to the line, so that every- 
body would be paid at the rates on that 
line.” (This company has single rates, 
no ranges.) 

I reminded them that under regulations 
of the War Labor Board, if they submitted 
this plan, and the plan were approved, it 
would be approved with the condition that 
men whose rates were above the line were 
not to be reduced in pay, but that any re- 
placement would be at the evaluated 
rate, which is on that line. Anyone re- 
ceiving a rate under the line would be 
brought up to the rate on the line. (New 
WLB regulations limit such increases to 
1% of total payroll.) The line of least 
squares gives the rates resulting from the 
evaluation without, however, changing 
the payroll. 
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Management and the union agreed that 
they would draw a line between the base 
rate of 73 cents and 140 points evaluation, 
and they would set the upper end of the 
line at $1.08 for a job evaluated at 550 
points. Then all the other rates would be 
taken from that line, which brought first- 
class machinists, for example, to $1.05. 
When they reached that agreement, we 
calculated for them what its effect would 
be, which was two cents an hour increase 
in the total payroll. Forty-seven per cent 
of the employees were to receive rate in- 
creases, in some cases up to 12 cents an 
hour. 


QUESTION: You recogmze, of course, 
that a strong pressure from union members 
can once more throw the entire wage struc- 
ture out of line. 

MR. HAY: Well, yes, but there is 
natural protection against that, because 
while the union membership may change, 
it isn’t so likely that the management will. 
The six management members of this com- 
mittee are very competent people, and 
I don’t believe they are going to change 
their ideas overnight just by accident. 
The tendency is going to be, I am sure, 
to give adequate training to new represen- 
tation on the committee, either union or 
management, so that they will not dis- 
turb the evaluation work. 


QUESTION: Who acted as chairman 
of the committee? 

MR. HAY: There was an impartial 
chairman. It was one of my associates 
who had no vote, but he directed the pro- 
ceedings, kept the records, and led the dis- 
cussion only for the purpose of reaching 
an agreement. He didn’t say, “I think 
you are wrong,’ or, “I think you are 
right,’ or anything like that. He merely 
got the discussion started and then got it 
stopped at the right time and helped reach 
conclusions. 


QUESTION: How did the union feel 
about that, because, after all, you were 
brought in by management? 

MR. HAY: No, I was recommended by 
the union in this case. But that really 
isn’t important. 

QUESTION: Is it possible to do an 
analysis without talking to the operator, 
just with the supervisor? 

MR. HAY: Well, it is possible, but it’s 
not a good way to do it. I think the per- 
son on the job has something to contribute, 
and, especially in the clerical situation. 


QUESTION: How many jobs did they 
write in a week, part time? 


MR. HAY: To write a good job descrip- 
tion takes anywhere from two to five 
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hours, and it depends on what you are 
up against. You may have to get a signa- 
ture from the workman, or his represen- 
tative, and his steward, and his foreman, 
and the union leader, and the superinten- 
dent. That makes five signatures to start 
with, and you know they take time, 


QUESTION: You can write the best 
job description in the world, and if the 
people aren’t classified properly in those 
jobs, you have defeated your purpose. 

MR. HAY: We don’t write down what 
we would like to have the employee do. 
We write down what he actually does, 


QUESTION: Could nonunion jobs be 
evaluated by the scale used by the joint 
committee in evaluating union jobs? 

MR. HAY: Yes; there is no question 
about it. In fact, I would recommend 
against anything else. There is no justi- 
fication for using a different standard or 
level of rates for one set of jobs than for 
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Upholds Contract Termination 


Termination by Higgins Industries, Inc., 
New Orleans, of a contract with AFL’s 
Metal Trades Department has been sus- 
tained by the War Labor Board’s Ship- 
building Commission, Terms of the agree- 
ment were ordered extended, however, 
for thirty days, within which time AFL 
can petition for National Labor Relations 
Board certification as bargaining agent— 
unless Higgins voluntarily accords recog- 
nition in the meantime. 

This decision is an application of the 
WLB Montgomery Ward doctrine—where 
there are circumstances that cast serious 
doubt on the bargaining agent’s status as 
representative of a majority of employees. 

Approximately 20,000 employees in the 
Higgins shipyard are represented by 
thirty-three AFL craft unions. Higgins 
made a contract with the AFL group 
without NLRB certification, and the con- 
tract ran for a two-year period which 
ended September 13, 1944. When the 
company served notice last December of 
intention to terminate the agreement, the 
question presented to the Shipbuilding 
Commission was whether the contract 
permitted termination at any time upon 
thirty days’ notice or was terminable only 
on notice thirty days in advance of the 
anniversary date. The commission major- 
ity finds that the contract was terminable 
at any time on thirty days’ notice and 
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another, just because they are union or 
nonunion. That is one of the best ways to 
build a system of grievances that I can 


think of. 


QUESTION: Will you comment on 
whether job evaluation can successfully be 
applied to executive positions up to and 
stopping at the elective officer level? 


MR. HAY: Well, that is phrased a little 
narrowly. The evaluation should usually 
stop just below the third level. If you 
have a president, or one chief executive, 
and then you have four, five, or six at the 
next level, and then at the third level you 
have twenty or twenty-five men, I would 
normally prefer to leave those three levels 
out because it is easy for a chief executive 
to handle thirty people and take into ac- 
count merit as well as job importance all 
at one time. Below that, you can start 
evaluating. However, big companies could 
leave out another level. 
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QUESTION: Isn’t that related to the 
size of the company, too? 

MR. HAY: Yes, somewhat. It could be 
three levels in a company of seven or 
eight thousand employees, and it might 
be four levels in a much bigger company, 
and only two levels in a much smaller 
company. 


The results of this job evaluation in- 
stallation have recently been discussed 
with the representatives of management 
and of union, and both sides are generally 
satisfied with the results. One member 
of management said he hoped that the new 
wage structure would bring about more 
harmony in union-management relations 
than had formerly existed, by removing 
the basis for all the individual rate squab- 
bles that had plagued both sides for so 
long. Almost the same statement was 
made by a representative of the union. 
So far, then, the results seem to be satis- 
factory to everyone. 


in Collective Bargaining 


Higgins gave such notice on December 1, 
1944, 

On May 30, the WLB Shipbuilding 
Commission extended the contract for an- 
other thirty days to permit the AFL 
unions to invoke the certification machin- 
ery of the NLRB. If the unions petition 
for certification, contract extension will 
continue until NLRB determines the cer- 
tification issue. In the event the company 
voluntarily recognizes the unions for bar- 
gaining purposes, the old contract’s terms 
will be continued until a new agreement 
is made or directed. 

The WLB Shipbuilding Commission 
directives states in part: 


(1) “The contract between the parties 
was terminated on January 1, 1945, pur- 
suant to written notice of the company 
given on December 1, 1944. 


(2) “The terms of the prior contract 
shall be extended for thirty days from the 
date of this Directive Order provided that, 
unless the company has at some time 
since January 1, 1945, properly recog- 
nized or shall within this 30-day period 
properly recognize the unions as the ap- 
propriate bargaining agencies, the unions 
take steps within this 30-day period be- 
fore the proper government agencies for a 
determination of representation status, 
the contract then to be further extended 
pending determination of that question. 

“In the event that the company has 
recognized or shall recognize the unions 


as thereinbefore stated, the terms of the 
prior contract shall be extended pending 
the consummation of a new contract.” 


Rulings on Seniority Rights 


A directive order of the National War 
Labor Board issued in the case of Bendix 
Aviation Corporation and the Interna- 
tional Union of United Automobile, Air- 
craft, and Agricultural Workers, Local 
387 (CIO) states that an employee of the 
company released for work in another 
establishment in accordance with a re- 
quest or order of the War Manpower 
Commission shall be considered as on 
leave of absence. His seniority is to be 
preserved and accumulate as though he 
had remained in the employ of the com- 
pany, provided that within fifteen days 
after the termination of the period of his 
required absence he notifies the company 
of his availability for reemployment and 
presents to the company a statement by 
the United States Employment Service, 
certifying that his release and transfer 
were requested or ordered by the War 
Manpower Commission and that he re- 
mained at the establishment to which he 
was transferred, or at an establishment to 
which he was retransferred, for the entire 
period of his absence. 

‘The WMC has established procedures 
covering situations in which such senior- 
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ity rights are provided by collective-bar- 
gaining agreement. The worker is to re- 
port to the local office within fifteen days 
preceding or following the date that his 
services would, it is estimated, no longer 
be required in his war-service employ- 
ment. The interviewer handling his em- 
ployer’s account is to consult the employer 
to determine (1) whether the worker has 
been continuously employed at the em- 
ployer’s establishment since his transfer 
to it; (2) whether the worker’s services are 
required in his war-service employment for 
a further period; and (3) the exact date 
of termination of the worker’s current pe- 
riod of war-service employment, if his 
services are no longer required. If the 
worker’s services are required for a further 
period in his current war-service employ- 
ment, the local office will arrange for him 
to continue in it. 


Incentive Plan in New Contract 


There seems to be a trend among some 
labor unions to include in collective-bar- 
gaining contracts clauses that relate to 
time studies and incentive plans. Although 
participation by organized labor in deter- 
mining the type of plan seems to be part of 
some contracts, it is not a general policy. 
The following basic principles of an incen- 
tive plan were recently adopted by a large 
refinery and a CIO union: 


1, “All physical work measurements are 
made in terms of work minutes. These 
work minutes consist of physical work, 
rest, and personal convenience, and there- 
fore are equal in magnitude, regardless of 
the type of work measured. The per cent 
of rest increases or decreases, depending on 
the physical nature of the measured work. 


2. “Hourly base rates as agreed upon 
are considered the proper compensation for 
the minimum acceptable rate of produc- 
tion, which is sixty pay work minutes per 
hour. 

“Premium will be paid for all pay work 
minutes produced in excess of sixty work 
minutes per hour. These premiums are pro- 
portional to the number of premium work 
minutes produced. 


3. “The operator’s work day or shift 
will be the least unit of time over which 
premium calculations will be made, unless 
an employee may be required to work in a 
different department or group. 


4. “Premium can be earned only on 
measured work. Unmeasured work will be 
called “day work” and will be compen- 
sated for at the hourly rate. 


5. “The amount of production premium 
possibilities in any job may not remain 
constant, since this depends upon the 
limitations imposed by the equipment and 


upon the ability or willingness of the 
operator. 

6. “There is no guarantee that all jobs 
will be placed on standards, since the ap- 
plication of the plan is often limited by 
practical conditions. 

7. “All standards are guaranteed indefi- 
nitely, providing there has not been any 
method change (as hereinafter defined). 

“A method change is defined as any 
change in the operation or conditions af- 
fecting the operation which tends to in- 
crease or decrease production without a 
corresponding change in the effect put 
forth by the operator.” 


Has Municipal ‘‘Wagner Act’’ 


Under the terms of a little Wagner Act 
proposed by the New Haven Central 
Labor Council (AFL) and adopted by the 
city’s board of alderman, policemen, fire- 
men, and school custodians “have the 
right to form or join organizations of their 
own choosing, for the purpose of their 
mutual aid and benefit.” It is reported 
that this measure will soon cover school- 
teachers. This municipal legislation, which 
is patterned after the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, states that no city official or 
representative of a city official, or member 
of any city board in New Haven “shall in- 
terfere with the administration of any or- 
ganization which municipal employees 
may form or join, nor shall he contribute 
financial support to any such organiza- 
tion.” 

The Mayor of New Haven may inter- 
vene in any dispute that may arise be- 
tween a labor organization of municipal 
employees and any city department. When 
a labor union of city employees is formed, 
the organizations “shall prohibit any em- 
ployee from participating in a stoppage 
of work or in a strike against the city 
of New Haven.” 


Court Ruling on Negro Auxiliary 


The issue of auxiliary union locals for 
Negroes has become an acute problem in 
industries where there is friction between 
Negro workers and labor unions which 
do not accord the Negro the same rights 
as the white worker. 

On several occasions organization drives 
by unions have assumed a nasty angle 
because one union emphasizes that “the 
Negro is entitled to the same economic ad- 
vantages as the white worker,” while an- 
other union asserts that “auxiliary locals 
are the answer because it is not an eco- 
nomic but a social issue which the union 
cannot change.” 

This race question has come to the fore 


on a number of occasions in California. 
In a decision by the Superior Court of the 
State of California (June, 1945) in and 
for the County of Los Angeles, where a 
group of Negro workers claimed that they 
were not given the same treatment as 
white workers in a boilermakers’ union 
(AFL) and asked that the closed shop be 
invalidated, the court held that a local 
union does not have to have a monopoly on 
the labor supply of an entire locality. This 
decision tends to raise the auxiliary locals 
to the status of a local with full rights, 
because the court held that all Negroes 
must be given full membership. 

The decision of the court states in part 
that the AFL boilermakers’ union shall: 


“Constitute Local A-35 a subordinate 
Lodge or Local of the Boilermakers, with 
identical rights and privileges, by-law 
provisions, voting powers and other 
rights, the same as possessed by Local 
92, and waive in favor of said newly 
constituted lodge or local all exclusive 
privileges and rights of every kind, par- 
ticularly including the closed shop agree- 
ment, so that the shipyards may freely 
deal with and employ workers from 
such Negro local without any hindrance 
or participation by Local 92.” 


This decision indicates that although 
the Negro workers may form a separate 
local, they are to receive the same collec- 
tive bargaining and union benefit privi- 
leges as the other workers, taking into 
consideration “the fact that mortality 
among Negroes is higher than among 
whites and that insurance benefits afforded 
plaintiffs and other Negroes: should take 
those factors into account.” 


Unionization of Canadian Paper 
Industry 


A report by the Research and Statistical 
Division of the Canadian Department of 
Labor reveals that 72% of the 37,020 
workers in 106 Canadian pulp and paper 
mills are organized by national and inter- 
national unions. Eighty per cent of the 
workers in the plants are covered by 
collective-bargaining contracts. Contracts 
covering fifty-seven plants with 23,000 
workers have some form of union-security 
clause. Forty-eight plants with 20,430 
workers have maintenance-of-membership 
clauses in their union contracts. Prefer- 
ential clauses exist in thirty plants. The 
report indicates that one week’s vaca- 
tion with pay at the end of one year of 
employment is prevalent throughout the 
paper industry in Canada, and each union 
agreement has some form of grievance 
procedure. 
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The International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers had 63 
locals with 15,500 members in 1944; the 
International Brotherhood of Papermak- 
ers, 53 locals with 5,192 members; and the 
National Federation of Pulp and Paper 
Employees, affiliated with the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labor, 23 
branches with 5,736 members. 

Canada’s paper industry in 1942 “rank- 
ed first among Canadian manufacturing 
industries in capital investment, second in 
net value of production, third in gross 
production, fourth in wages and salaries, 
sixth in employment.” 


Social Security Body to Meet 


The Permanent Committee of the Inter- 
American Conference on Social Security 
is scheduled to meet in Mexico City on 
July 23, according to an announcement 
by the International Labor Office. 

This will be the first meeting since it 
was established in 1942 by the first session 
of the Inter-American Conference on So- 
cial Security at Santiago, Chile. 

Representatives of American countries 
make up the committee and include a dele- 
gation from the Governing Body of the 
ILO, the Director of the ILO, the Director 
General of the Pan American Union, and 
the Director of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau. Its chairman is Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, chairman of the United States 
Social Security Board. 

The fixing of a date for the second 
session of the Inter-American Conference, 
election of officers and adoption of a 
budget for its 1946 operations are among 
the items on the agenda. 


Unions in Oil Companies 


An analysis of twenty-one collective- 
bargaining agreements covering 65% of the 
workers in the petroleum-refining industry 
under union agreements in 1944 has been 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. This report indicates that there are 
485 refineries- in thirty-six states. Two 
thirds of the oil fields are located in Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, New 
Jersey, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas 
and Wyoming. Eighty per cent of the 
wage earners in the petroleum industry 
are employed in these nine states, with 
more than 40% employed in California 
and Texas. Sixteen out of the 485 plants 
employ more than 1,000 wage earners 
and together account for two fifths of 
the total work force in this industry. 

Between 50,000 and 60,000 wage earn- 


ers in the petroleum-refining industry are 


covered by collective-bargaining agree- 
ments negotiated by the International 


+ 
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Sick-leave Plans in Petroleum Refining Company Agreements 


Source: 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Company, and Service Requirement Sick-leave Period and Rate of Pay peaeing ean 
Permitted 
Cities Service (Linden): 
bee hs Se ee, Ce, eee 3 weeks; 35% hourly rate! 3 days; pay| 9 weeks 
Cis OF ORCS a ae Oi 3 weeks; 70% hourly rate! retroactive 
Deep Rock Interstate: 
: hee) Sault i auido kiana 72 hours; half pay 1 Not 
MOR CATS er. ortanvsine te eee eet 144 hours; half pay da mentioned 
RPG VORTEC aorack vn So sicucs crake 288 hours; half pay p 
Pennzoil: 
13 weeks immediately before illness: 
Total service of— 
SOU Carding eat ceeds t ct 40 hours; half straight-time pay? Not None 
in {pe et go . apa: rae pelt uri pay? | mentioned | permitted 
; CATS Feo oe ao ee 20 traight-ti z 
mia. ours; half straight-time pay 
PY CAT Aric cones it piicigete an eet es 1 week; full pay. 2 weeks; half 
pay! 
Thereafter, for each year up to the] 1 week additional; half pay! Not None 
12th as, Bh ee ee mentioned | permitted 
12 years and over.................] 1 week; full pay. 18 weeks; half 
aol 
Shell (California) : Pay 
SV CRD re CON o hroists te teins eee ee 4 weeks; half pay! 
Thereafter for each year up to the | 1 week additional; half pay! 3 None 
etd ie, arte ee Ue ne days permitted 
ROLY CATS 05.505 ie ifeyssagd Sebrea ee iis heaton 13 weeks; half pay! 
Standard (Cleveland): 
GrmIONths se aes. cee ee 1 week; full pay! 3 
lgyesr: SocGubiniat, «Aerie a es aee 2 weeks; full pay! 3 Not Not 
4 Vearste Neu. Beet. erate ces 1 month; full pay! 2 mentioned | mentioned 
BeO NV ORTS We tos ncoda viuiieavteus a ierrogsus [ 2 months; full pay! 3 
O=STV CATS so ccatie sa teribiete mes 3 months; full pay! 3 
S=9 Vea ite cenie Noe a SOS 4 months; full pay! 3 
9—10 Years Gprntss cas ews 5 months; full pay? 3 
10) yearsiand Ove? gua sins amecne: 6 months; full pay! 3 
Wilshire (California): 
Eo) Sie see Ca ORS eS 5 days; regular rate Not 5 days in 
PEVOATS ade unease, ei ace es 10 days; regular rate mentioned 1 year 
SIVCATS Fae eee Pert eee nels sites 15 days; regular rate 


1In cases of occupational injury or sickness, deductions are made for workmen’s compensation payments. 
Absences due to occupational injury or sickness covered by workmen’s compensation laws are not paid for under this plan. 
In cases of nonoccupational injury or sickness, deductions are made for benefits provided by the employees mutual bene- 


Association of Oil Field, Gas Well and 
Refinery Workers of America (AFL), the 
Oil Workers’ International Union (CIO), 
or by one or another craft union. 

Three agreements analyzed, covering 
one tenth of the employees, provide for 
union-shop conditions. Nine agreements, 


covering two thirds of the workers in the. 


industry, have maintenance-of-member- 
ship clauses, and two of them have prefer- 
ential hiring provisions. Nine agreeemnts 
have sole bargaining-right provisions, two 
of them containing preferential hiring 
clauses. Sixteen of the agreements have 
checkoff of union dues, and five provide 
for checkoff of initiation fees as well. 
One agreement analyzed provides that the 
employee’s wife must also sign the re- 
quest for dues checkoff. Incentive systems 
of wage payments are not included in any 
one of the twenty-one agreements covered, 
although the general wage scales in 
eighteen agreements may be brought -up 
for reconsideration during the life of the 
contract. Three agreements provide for 
changes in wage rates when they fall below 


~fit association, or which would be provided if the employee were a member, 


the rates for comparable work in other 
refineries in the area. 

Three agreements provide for severance 
pay when an employee’s services are termi- 
nated through no fault of his own. One 
of these agreements provides for one 
week’s pay after one year; two weeks’ pay 
after two years; three weeks’ pay after 
five years; and four weeks’ pay after ten 
years. Another of the agreements states 
that a worker is to‘receive $10 for each 
year of service after January 1, 1942, 
should he be laid off for thirty days or 
more. 

Sixteen of the twenty-one agreements 
analyzed have both plant and department 
seniority. Five have provisions covering 
plant, division and company-wide senior- 
ity. About half the agreements indicate 
that an employee does not acquire senior- 
ity until he has been in the employ of the 
company for six months. The others have 
probationary periods from sixty days to 
six weeks. The accompanying table indi- 
cates sick-leave provisions in seven of the 
agreements. 


Swedish Metal Workers Strike 


About 125,000 workers, half of the work. 
ers in Sweden’s mining and metal indus- 
tries, went on strike early in February 
for more wages and additional labor laws 
which would bring about full employment, 
state-financed family allowances, and na- 
tionalization of key industries. The strike 
would tend to indicate a breakdown in the 
widely publicized voluntary arbitration 
system in Sweden that has been operating 
under state control since 1928. However, 


T 


a recent report declares that the issues in 
dispute have been submitted to arbi- 
tration, and that the workers will return to 
their jobs on July 5 under the terms of the 
award. 

World War II has brought about a 
growth of labor unions in Sweden. The 
reported labor union membership in 
Sweden for 1944 is 1,030,000 out of a 
population of 6,500,000. 


AprauaM A. Dresser 
Management Research Division 


Wage and Salary Stabilization 


| Be to May 25, increases without 
WLB approval under the substand- 
ard classification. were limited to a level 
of 50 cents an hour. General Order No. 30, 
as amended November 11, 1944, stated in 
effect that increases in wage and salary 
rates which do not bring such rates above 
50 cents an hour may be made without 
the approval of the WLB if there is no 
adverse effect on price ceilings. The new 
amendment raises the substandard level 
to 55 cents and grants employers similar 
blanket permission to make the adjust- 
ments without referring them to the WLB. 
In the case of the so-called sound and 
tested going rates at the level of 50 cents 
an hour, the National Board has ruled 
that bracket minimums may not be 
changed on the basis of the new substand- 
ard level of 55 cents. 


RANE FORMULA MODIFIED 


The chairman of the New York RWLB 
pointed out several months ago that there 
were three divisions of opinion within the 
board on the subject of in-range wage pro- 
gression, the labor members favoring auto- 
matic progression, the public members be- 
lieving in reward for demonstrated merit 
with some safeguards against discrimina- 
tory exercise of management authority, 
and the industry members tending to 
favor complete authority for management 
in determining the movement of a worker’s 
rate from the minimum to the maximum 
of a rate range.” 

Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., a New York 
naval architect service firm, charged on 
December 15, 1945, that the Rane formula 
inaugurated unsound social and economic 
changes, exceeded the board’s jurisdiction, 
contravened established policies, and in- 

1For a detailed discussion of the Rane formula see ‘Wage 


and Salary Stabilization,” The Management Record, Janu- 
ary, 1945. 


terfered with the prosecution of the war 
by fomenting unnecessary disputes. The 
NWLB made public on May 21 a modifi- 
cation of the New York board’s directive 
of November 14, 1944, in the case of the 
Rane Tool Company, Inc., Jamestown, 
New York, and United Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers of America, Local 304, 
CIO. Briefly, the Rane formula in its 
modified form provides the following sys- 
tem of in-range wage progression: 


1. Joint determination of objective 
standards of performance. 


2. Joint determination of frequency 
of periodic performance reviews. 


3. Disputes on performance standards 
to be subject to the grievance machinery 
of the parties’ contract. 


4. Step-ups of five cents per hour or 
one half of rate range to be used, which- 
ever is smaller. 


Section f, giving the modified statement 
on retroactivity, follows: 


“Under the Board’s established policy 
concerning retroactivity of wage adjust- 
ments, the objective standards when 
agreed upon would be applied retroac- 
tively in individual cases to May 9, 
1944, subject to offsets by merit in- 
creases granted since that date. The 
parties may agree on any settlement of 
the retroactive issues reasonably related 
to that principle. In the event the part- 
ies do not agree, the issue shall be re- 
turned to the National War Labor 
Board for decision.” 


RECONVERSION POLICY 


The National War Labor Board’s state- 
ment on reconversion wage policies issued 
on May 10 consists of four major parts: 

(I) “Major considerations,” (II) “The 
Establishment of Wage Structures for 
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Converted Plants Without Advance Ap- 
proval of the Board,” (III) “Modified 
Wage Structures,” and (IV) “ Wage Sched- 
ules Requiring Price Adjustments.” Sec- 
tion I-C gives the over-all policy on re- 
conversion wage policy as follows: 


“The modification and ultimate dis- 
continuance of the wage stabilization 
program, as we move to a complete 
peacetime economy, will comprise a 
series of steps, some procedural and 
some substantive. This statement, de- 
veloped by the Board after consulta- 
tion with representatives of other gov- 
ernment agencies and as a part of a 
coordinated program, outlines a pro- 
cedural first step. It is not intended to 
deal, for example, with the wage prob- 
lems that will arise as a result of cut- 
backs in war production, the decline in 
the length of the work week or other 
factors. Those problems are now being 
studied by the Board and will be con- 
sidered in a separate statement.” 


Section II-C sets forth three different 
methods of establishing wage structures 
under varying degrees of reconversion: 


1. “In the case of a complete con- 
version of a plant, some or all of the 
key jobs following conversion will nor- 
mally remain substantially the same in 
job content as before. Upon conversion, 
the rates for these common jobs may not 
be changed. They are to be used as 
guide rates for the establishment of 
wage rates for other jobs in the plant 
in such a manner as to result in a bal- 
anced wage rate structure. This will 
preserve the general level of wage rates 
existing in the plant prior to conversion. 


2. “The change in product or oper- 
ations may be of such a sweeping na- 
ture that most of the jobs, including the 
key jobs, are substantially changed in 
job content. In such cases, or where 
civilian production is resumed in plants 
discontinued in wartime, the wage 
schedule should be fixed at the prevail- 
ing level of wages in the industry or 
area for comparable occupations. It is 
expected that this type of situation will 
be rare. 


3. “There will be cases where only a 
portion of the facilities of a plant is be- 
ing converted to the production of 
civilian goods. In such cases where 
jobs on civilian production are substan- 
tially the same as those remaining on 
war production no change in the rates 
for such jobs may be made incident to 
the present program. Where rates must 
be set for new or changed jobs on civil- 
ian production, the wage rates for the 
unchanged jobs shall be used as guides 
for the establishment of a balanced wage 
rate structure. In those rare instances 
where all or most of the jobs on civilian 
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SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 
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1945 1944 Percentage Change 
Item Unit Year Latest Latest 
May April Mar, Feb. Jan. Dec. ee es: no 
Previous Year 
Month Previous 
Clerical salary rates 

Billing machine operator................|| mode in dollars 28 

Calculating machine or compt’ter operator mode in dollars 28 

Officelboyor girl west. oo c.cheer aca mode in dollars 20 

SGHOREA NOD e Eee R cect tun, cece coke mode in dollars 30 

Telephone switchboard operator........ mode in dollars 30 

Senroricopy typists ee. eee. mode in dollars 28 

Cost of living 

Food. Paracas Rie eh aera a ie pk Yak 1923 = 100 111.6 110.8 111.2 Ve LLeeS 110.6 +1.0 +1.9 

Housing Miers GN ATER SAY Raley SIMIDS ala aiste cham aac « 1923 = 100 91.0 91.0 91.0 91.0 91.0 90.8 0 +0.2 

Clothing eee ence ia LENG, Soe Asi 1923 =100 94.8 94.5 94.3 94.2 94.0 92.3) 40.1 +2.8 
1s Kei Wee ee peg ee ee 1923 = 100 104.0 103.8 103.6 103.4 103.0 101.8 +0.1 +2.3 
ROMO ait hye anions wie ues» Kad Os 1923 =100 85.5 85.2 84.9 84.9 84.9 82.8} +0.1 +3.4 

Fuel and light Rui nine ac Rins/ee a Satan wets 1923 = 100 96.0 96.1 96.1 95.8 95.8 95.9 +0.2 +0.3 
LIN [TS FLA Echos wat wane OO, SEE 1923 =100 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 67.0 0 —0 1 
Gas.. Ratna etea MO NTAIN eiei ciate aNRPar es Scor8. 6 jeeaw 4.3 1923 = 100 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.6 0 -0.1 

SENATOR cet, BR ot oy 1923=100 115.3 115.2 WS. 1 114.9 114.8 113.5 +0.2 +1.8 

7a VIB CET bette 0 Sc rs ar heer aa, 1923=100 105.8 105.4 105.5 105.7 105.7 104.6 +0.4 +1.5 

Purchasing value of dollar.............. 1923 dollars 945 949 948 946 946 956 -0.3 -1.5 

ATi steria: (AILS) scenes it. cle oat Sees 1935-39 = 100 127.1 126.8 |r 126.9 Reet 127.0 124.6 +0.2 +2.0 

Employment and unemployment 

Employment over economic labor force. . .|| thousands p 6,631 |p 5,939 5,418 |r 5,259 6,359 6,430 |} +11.7 +3.1 

sLatalemployment. onc wise oj os </otonimest- thousands p 62,831 |p 62,109 | 61,561 |r 61,380 | 62,453 | 62,291 +1.2} 40.9 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing............|| thousands p 9,663 |p 8,857 8,389 8,182 8,830 9,744 +9.1 -0.8 
Se OCALINCuSiny ce SON Se Re thousands p 20,444 |p 20,675 | 20,791 |r 20,786 | 20,987 | 21,282 -1.1 -3.9 

ERR ACE ORIN ciel cha ot nate cree thousands p 14,394 |p 14,670 | 14,828 | 14,876 | 14,954 | 15,591 -1.9 se fowl 
Trade, service, miscellaneous........... thousands p 32,724 |p 32,577 | 32,381 |7 32,412 | 32,636 | 31,265 +0.5 +4.7 
Strikes (BLS) 
Beginning in period................... number p 450 400 310 240 280 |r 453 || +12.5 -0.7 
Warkersmvolved 22520'8...0054.": 25 298. thousands p 285 210 109 44 85 jr 165 |} +35.7 | +72.7 
Wotalsnan days idle!s, sie. 04 Us. thousands p 1,330 860 412 228 380 jr 614 || +54.7 |4+116.6 
Turnover rates in manufactur’g (BLS) 

Separations tent: wie Bh, Set edad: per 100 employee Di ORO 6.8 6.0 6.2 byee/ 6.8. —2.9 -2.9 
Quits. eo. hahaa eS a ee eee per 100 employee p 4.8 5.0 4.3 4.6 4.3 4.9 4.0 -2.0 
IMiscellancous.$2.2s-5; Sas bin. du Thee ass per 100 employee Dp 4 4 3 3 56) sift 0 42.9 
Discharves: 62 on. hy ahs AB oyo per 100 employ P 6 7 7 7 6 6} 14.3 0 
MV ORS Amer Rais ory Ges tes Se wo ice per 100 employe Pp i) Af me 6 5 .6 || +14.3 | 433.3 

Meena See oc Gee ss per 100 employee p 4.6/r 4.9 |r 5.0 7.0 4.9 5.5} 6.1) -16.4 


Wage earners 
All manufacturing industries (BLS) 


MarningsshOurlyscen chs sere vat wee Scie average in dollars 1.045} 1.043] 1.046) 1.040) 1.006] +0.1 +3.6 
weekly itges ety. spo False average in dollars 47.51 | 47.43 |r 47.50 | 47.44] 45.64 +0.1 +4.1 
Hours per production worker...........|] average per week 45.5 45.5 45.4 45.6 45.3 0 +0.4 
Twenty-five manufacturing industries 
Barnmgsshonrly ss. cs<c8«.o2 o-aceesens- average in dollars 1.101} 1.101) 1.095} 1.095} 1.086} 1.057, 0 +4.2 
COKLY ooh erg as, Be esis average in dollars 50.11 50.99 | 50.58} 50.80 | 49.91 | 48.09 -1.7 +4.2 
Hours per production worker........... average per week 45.4 |r 46.1 46.0 46 .2 45.8 45.2 -1.5] +0.4 
mployments, Sten oc e.- "seca d= ieee eis 1923 = 100 134.0 |r 136.2 137.4 137.5 138.0 148.3 -1.6 —9.6 
SEGtAL HIATROUTS I. 252 cee Mies Secs oe 1923 = 100 123.7 |r 127.6 128.5 129.1 128.5 136.3 -3.1 -9.2 
PAagrous serie eee ee ses. enolate 1923 = 100 252.3 |r 261.0 261.2 262.5 258.9 268.0 -3.3 -5.9 
Wage-rate increases. ...............05. average per cent 7.0 3.8 5.9 5.3 5.8 5.7 Seed Fe 
Production ei arnaaper ens per cent 0.3 0.4 0.6 0.2 0.1 0.6 
Manufacture and distribution of gas 
Earnings, hourly............. ; ates average in dollars : 1.042 aes * 985)... +5.8 
Weekly madtr sc nee onc. average in dollars ‘ 49.92 wees | 44,48" pees (a el eae 
Hours per wage earner..... paca average per week ; 47.5 ee 44.6 eer. +6.5 
eneration and distribution of electricit; 
> Earnings) hourly. sass 1. 0s ls ‘3 average in dollars 15146|25 Sa: Tes O All Mapeeea +3.8 
WEEKIY Scfacieels Mao eae Stee average in dollars 52.05 wee | 48.95 Sette +6.3 
Hours per wage earner...........-...- average per week 45.1 oes 44.0 Sane 42.5 
ilroads! : 
ae OUT 3 ca nbis eras astm inteys 3a average in dollars 999 .990 993 .987] +0.9 |} +1.2 
SW CCIE ctmretrs cacao het ies hes average in dollars 53.01 | 53.10 | 51.73 | 52.60 0.2} +0.8 
“Real” weekly earnings............... 1923 =100 169.4 | 169.3 | 165.0] 171.3} +0.1 -1.1 
Hours per wage earmer..........+...+- average per week Sia See 53.1 53.7 52.1 53.3 -1.1 #1 s 
Agricultural wage rates per month? (BAE) || average in dollars e 82.98 eae ...» |r 80.30 card) react) Satie a ¢ 
With board..... Sy a ei Soest eae average in dollars : 78.60 Pil cee ee 4 .... | 68.95 eee Epis 
Without boardsciicctis. om.umalaawen ...|| average in dollars ; 92.70 RE anv se | 88:90, dapas|eSisls .... | $14.2 
New York City Sree aces pighhees 
manufacturing industries i 
arnin, ae rage in dollars = 1.192 1.121; 1.116 1.109} 1.095} 1.06 +0.1] +5.6 
: dite pronecanatersaner ity SUE i dollars! .... | 81.84| 51.79] 51.00| 50.90 | 50.48| 48.87] +01] +7.2 
vaiie wor cer. 46.2] 46.2] 45.7] 45.9! 46.11 45.5 Oo | 41.5 


| average per week | 


1Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. eEstimated rRevised, 
spate first day of month. pPreliminary 
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Chronology of Labor Relations 


May 
1 Veterans Find Jobs 


Veterans placed on civilian work from 
February, 1944, through March, 1945, 
by the United States Employment 
Service number 775,495. Of this 
total, 88,853 were men discharged be- 
cause of disability. 


Passes Anti-discrimination Bill 


The Connecticut State Senate by vote 
of 25 to 10 passes bill designed to end 
racial discrimination in employment, 
publications and radio broadcasts. 


2 Court Rules for Foremen 


The Appellate Division, Fourth De- 
partment, upholds decision of the 
New York State Labor Relations 
Board recognizing right of industrial 
plant foremen to bargain collectively 
through a union. 


3 President Backs WLB Union Penalty 
A National War Labor Board order 


denying to a San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, local of the IAM (AFL) any 
form of union security because of a 
strike is approved by President Tru- 
man. 


Government Seizes Anthracite Mines 


As result of breakdown in wage ne- 
gotiations, Secretary of the Interior, 
Harold L Ickes, takes formal posses- 
sion of properties of 363 anthracite 
companies. 


4. Sign Worker-Management Charter 


Following CIO council action last 
month, directors of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and AFL ex- 
ecutive council ratify “labor-manage- 
ment charter of principles.” 


5 Seeks General Salary Rise 
The UOPWA (CIO) announces drive 


to stimulate wage increases among 
the nation’s 15 million to 20 million 
white collar workers through “unpar- 
tisan salary service centers.” 


7 Supreme Court Upholds Portal Pay 


By a 5-to-4 vote, the Supreme Court 
holds that miners are entitled to full- 
time payment for underground travel. 
Majority opinion ignores process of 
collective bargaining, say minority 
report. 


9 Building Labor Pact Signed 


In order to retain control within the 
industry “rather than having to re- 
sort to federal or state legislation or 
administrative action” the Associated 
General Contractors of America and 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department of the AFL agree upon 


a program for postwar labor-manage- 
ment relations. 


12 Find Negro Workers Stable and Skilled 


A report by National Urban League 


indicates that Negro workers are as . 


“steady as white” workers. Negro 
workers on shop machines are on “a 
very high skill level,” according to 
statement in report by Lee H. Hill, 
Vice President of the Allis-Chalmers 
Corporation. 


16 Service Workers Strike Against WLB 


Ruling 
One hundred thirty union cleaning 
women employed by the Empire State 
Building in New York City go on 
strike because of WLB ruling against 
a five-cent an hour increase which 
management had agreed to give them. 


19 Anthracite Strike Ends 


Anthracite coal operators and the 
United Mine Workers agree on a new 
collective-bargaining agreement which 
provides an increase of $1.3744 a day. 
Miners are to return to work on 
May 21. 


Railroad Seizure Ruled Illegal 


Government control of the Toledo, 
Peoria and Western Railroad is illegal 
and the road is to be returned to its 
owners, according to decision by Fed- 
eral District Judge Walter J. La Buy. 
The line was seized by the ODT on 
March 21, 1942, when management 
and labor reached a deadlock. 


Union Semority Rules Are Criticized 


George Romney, Managing Director 
of the Automotive Council for War- 
Production, declares that returning 
veterans will face “an unbelievable in- 
justice” unless seniority clauses in 
union contracts are modified. 


20 New York Governor Seeks Sia Million 


Job Guaranties 


Addressing “Big Six” of the Typo- 
graphical Union (AFL), Thomas E. 
Dewey, Governor of New York State, 
says that his administration is seek- 
ing guaranties of postwar employment 
for 6,000,000 workers in New York 
State. 


21 Truck Drivers Defy WLB 


Members of the Independent Chica- 


go Truck Drivers Union reject de- 


mand by the WLB to return to work 
or face governmental sanctions. 


22 Murray Seeks General Wage Increase 


Philip Murray, CIO president, tells 
President Truman that he advocates 
a wage increase of 20% for American 
workers. 
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23 President Announces Cabinet Changes 


President Truman accepts resigna- 
tions of Attorney General Francis 
Biddle, Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard and Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins. He appoints 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach Secretary of 
Labor, Thomas C. Clark Attorney 
General, and Clinton P. Anderson 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


Chicago Truck Strike Ends 
Following order by President Tru- 
man to ODT to seize the truck lines, 
6,500 members of the Independent 
Chicago Truck Drivers Union return 
to work. 


25 Proposes Social Security Law Changes 


A proposed amendment to the social 
security law is introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Wagner. The new 
proposals provide for a more compre- 
hensive public-assistance program 
covering employment, social « msur- 
ance, medical care, public health, etc. 


26 Releases 1944 Strike Figures 


27 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports 4,956 strikes and lockouts in 
1944, involving about 2,116,000 work- 
ers. Strike idleness amounted to 
about 8,721,000 man days. 


Threat of Strike Brings Plans to Oper- 
ate Elevators 


Municipality prepares to operate ele- 
vators in big New York City apart- 
ment houses if 26,000 members of the 
AFL Building Service Employees Un- 
ion walk out on strike. 


29 Predicts Two Million Unemployed 


According to J. A. Krug, chairman of 
the War Production Board, 1,900,000 
workers will be idle in the United 
States within three months. However, 
Mr. Krug also predicts that there will 
not be more than 1,300,000 idle at 
the end of six months. 


30 Union Head Tells Members to Ignore 


Pickets 
Daniel J. Tobin, President of the 
Teamsters Union (AFL) | states 
through the union’s official publica- 
tion that his members are to ignore 
picket lines unless otherwise directed 
by their international union. 


31 Life Insurance to Promote Medical 


Research 


Albert Linton, chairman of a joint 
committee of the American Life Con- 
vention and the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, announces plans 
are under way to establish a life in- 
surance fund that would advance 
more than $500,000 each year for 
medical research. 
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(Continued from page 158) 


production, including the key jobs, are 
substantially changed the rates for the 
jobs on civilian production are to be 
fixed to provide a ‘proper balanced re- 
lationship’ with the rates for the jobs 
remaining on war production.” 


On May 21, the Board announced that 
its policy on converting from war produc- 
tion to civilian production would not apply 
to the building and construction industry. 
This announcement stated that “while, in 
a sense, each new construction contract 
entails the establishment of rates for new 
jobs, the jobs themselves in the construc- 
‘tion industry are the same in content 
whether the work is war production con- 
struction or civilian production construc- 
tion.” 


Labor’s Attitude 


Philip Murray, CIO president, has sub- 
mitted to Fred A. Vinson, Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, a 
statement calling for a national policy 
that will produce a 20% increase in basic 
wage rates. He suggests that wage reduc- 
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tions be prohibited. Following is an ex- 
cerpt from the official text of the Murray 
statement: 


“An immediate increase in basic wage 
rates is essential equaling at least 17 
cents in steel and similar amounts in 
other industries. In addition the follow- 
ing specific changes should be made: 

1, “The wage bracket system should 
be abolished, since it is based essentially 
on the preservation of present wage 
rates. Furthermore, the operation of 
that system has imposed substantial in- 
justices on American workers and 
destroyed national wage standards 
achieved through collective bargaining. 

2. “The so-called substandard ceiling 
should be raised from 55 cents to at 
least 65 cents an hour for all employees. 


3. “Appropriate adjustments should 
be made for those who may be called 
‘Forgotten workers’ namely, white collar, 
government and professional workers. 


4. “Reductions in wage rates should 


be prohibited.” 


E. S. Hornina 
Management Research Division 


Seniority and World War II Veterans 


N A RECENT statement, General 
Lewis B. Hershey, Director of the 


Selective Service Administration, indicates 


that a World War II veteran who meets 
all the requirements of the reemployment 
conditions specified in the Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1940 has a right to a job but 
does not receive “superseniority.” 

The Selective Service Administration in 
its official publication of April, 1945, 
attempts to clarify the confusion which is 
arising over seniority and World War II 
veterans. The statement indicates that 
Section 8 of the act “intended the veteran 
to be restored to a position having all the 
attributes of the position left.” This opin- 
ion by the SSA would lead some observers 
to believe that the board intends to give a 
veteran of World War II a job equal or 
similar to the one he left, regardless of 
whether it meant replacing a civilian or a 
veteran of World War I. 

The SSA seems to be at odds with labor 
unions over the definition of the term 
“seniority.” It interprets the term as 
one applying to a yeteran returning 
to his old job but not applying to a vet- 
eran who has to take a new job. The state- 
ment in the publication of the SSA, in re- 
ferring to World War II veterans, states 


“he is simply not subject to seniority as a 
condition precedent to his restoration to 


~ his old job. He secures restoration to his 


former position not because of, but in- 
cluding, seniority. To say that a veteran 
is entitled to be restored to his position 
without loss of seniority is quite different 
from saying that seniority is the condition 
upon which depends his right to be restored 
to his position, or that seniority is the 
only attribute of his position to ‘which 
he is entitled to restoration.” 

Although the AFL, CIO and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars came to an agree- 
ment which gives veterans of World War 
II retroactive seniority from the time of 
induction, some local unions and man- 
agements have continued to ignore this 
agreement in their collective-bargaining 
contracts. This is owing, of course, to the 
fact that under the constitutions of both 
the AFL and the CIO, and of many inter- 
national unions within each federation, 
local bodies have a degree of autonomy 
and are not always bound by decisions 
made by heads of their federations. 

Some persons coping with the seniority 
problem feel that too much emphasis is 
being put on the legal phase of reemploy- 
ment for the veteran and that more em- 
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phasis should be put on individual counsel- 
ing in the plant. They feel that a greater 
attempt should be made by the employer 
and the employee or his representative to 
reach agreements that would fit in with 
their particular situation. This attitude 
seems to have some merit, since over-all 
rulings by any national agency or regional 
agency must still be applied to individual 
situations. More local planning, rather 
than almost complete dependency on di- 
rectives and orders, might be the answer 


to many of the current seniority head- 
aches. A.A.D. 


Employment 
in April 


OTAL EMPLOYMENT in April was 

1% higher than in both the previous 
month and twelve months ago. An in- 
crease of 722,000 over March raised the 
number of persons employed or in the 
Armed Forces to 62.8 million. Civilian 
employment, although showing a gain of 
600,000 over March, was almost 500,000 
less than in April, 1944. 


TIGHT FARM SITUATION 


Reflecting the usual seasonal rise, ap- 
proximately 9.5 million persons were at 
work on farms in April. This represents 
an increase of about 800,000, or 9%, for 
the month. Farm employment remained 
1% under April, 1944, because of the con- 
tinued “tightness” of the farm labor mar- 
ket. Labor shortages remain one of the 
farmers’ greatest problems. Farm oper- 
ators again hope that their short-term 
labor needs will be met largely by the usual 
seasonal increase in the specialized agri- 
cultural labor supply, and to a lesser de- 
gree by prisoners of war and foreign work- 
ers. As in the past war years, partial off- 
set for the scarcity of hired help must be 
found in greater reliance upon farm family 
workers. 

This increase in agriculture, plus a small 
net addition to the Armed Forces, was 
offset in part by the continued decline in 
civilian nonagricultural employment. The 
total number of civilian nonfarm workers 
in April was 41.2 million, 180,000 less than 
in March, and 385,000 less than in April, 
1944. This decline primarily reflects an 
accelerated downward movement in manu- 
facturing. The usual post-Easter lull in 
trade was accompanied by a loss of 86,000 
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Employment and Unemployment’ 
In Thousands 


Distribution of Labor Force and Employment 


Unemployment. sass seers. uke eset 
Excess of employment over economic labor force. . 
Totalcom pl O yi entarcte geet atasdorn ce vnnoiielcisyescicnn = 
Agriculture gadoncertei cost eters = oukint a = koe 
Forestry jandgfhshing tepin.vcersrtsiiesaeeracionis et 
Totalimndustrypemeie. vedere ie ssosieriste Endo dca 
Extraction ofmineralsi.. onrcacoenusmimer ae 
Manulact rin mieeanes oroee sci ctkary ioc. <qrie serene 
Wonstruchion seca selec este eta lerereratetetees, avate ovo 
‘Transportation saeasrmusciic cantante eect recs 
Pia liG bilities eros c cce: aye cere gives tiealsl ew iarehesaceieaeres 
Trade, distribution and finance............ 
Service industries (including Armed Forces)....... 
Miscellaneous industries and services............. 


1Subject to revision. rRevised. 
workers in the trade, distribution and 
finance group. The mining industry 
shows a decrease of 4% for the month. 
Gains are reported in the transportation, 
construction and service industries. 

In the five basic industries, only con- 
struction and transportation employed 


1945 71944 1943 
April! March! | February April April 
6,631 5,939 5,418 6,430 5,462r 

62,831 62,109 | 61,561 62,291 60,939 
9,500 8,698 8,233 9,574 9,900 
163 159 156 170 187 
20,444 20,675 | 20,791 21,282 22,009 
583 605 606 655 716 
14,394 14,670 14,828 15,591 16,055 
1,370 Sis 1,302 1,283 1,862 
3,160 3,148 3,116 2,807 2,361 
936 940 939 946 1,015 
7,451 7,537 7,461 7,440 7,497 
23,824 | 23,589 | 23,471 22,392 19,961 
1,449 1,451 1,449 1,432 1,386 


more workers in April, then a year earlier. 
Together, the increase amounted to nearly 
half a million. Employment declines in 
the basic group ranged from 1.2 million in 
manufacturing to 10,000 in the public 
utility industry, and totaled 1.3 million. 
The net loss since April, 1944 was thus 
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slightly under a million. This April, 11,000 
additional persons were engaged in trade. 


MANUFACTURING 


A loss of 276,000 factory workers for the 
month brought employment in manufac- 
turing to its lowest point since June, 1942. 
Totaling 14.4 million persons, the industry 
was approximately 1.2 million under April 
1944, and fully 2 million under the peak 
reached in November, 1943. 

Both the durable and nondurable groups 
contributed to the over-all decline. In the 
durable goods group the greatest declines 
were localized in the munitions industries. 
These decreases may be mainly attributed 
to actual completions of war contracts 
and to an increased volume of cancella- 
tions. Textiles and apparels report the 
greatest declines in the nondurable group. 
Although in both, seasonal decreases were 
expected in April, shortages of material 
and labor were also contributing factors to 
the decline. 


RosaLyN SIEGEL 
Division of Business Statistics 


Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


OURLY EARNINGS of production 

and related workers in the twenty- 
five manufacturing industries surveyed 
each month by THe ConrereNce Boarp 
remained unchanged in April. Shorter 
weekly working hours and curtailed em- 
ployment in April brought reductions in 
weekly earnings, total man hours and total 
payrolls. Higher living costs contributed 
to the substantial reduction in “real” 
weekly earnings. Wage-rate increases 
granted were larger than in March, but 
averaged only 0.03% for all workers. 


EARNINGS 


While the trend of hourly earnings has 
been generally upward since August, 1939, 
the rate of acceleration has fallen off sub- 
stantially in recent months. From August, 
1939, to November, 1941, the increase in 
hourly earnings averaged 0.6% per month. 
In this period, wage-rate increases were 
prevalent, but longer hours with premium 
overtime were worked. From December, 
1941, to November, 1943, the month of 
peak manufacturing employment, the av- 
erage rate of increase was 0.8%. Substan- 
tial premium overtime payments helped 
to bring about this increase. In the seven 
months from December, 1943, to June, 
1944, employment declined 6.9% while 


working hours increased 0.9%. Separa- 
tions tended to be made among the lower- 
paid workers with lower seniority ratings, 
so that the reduced employment in this 
period served to raise hourly earnings. 
But the average rate of increase for these 
seven months was only 0.4%. The rate of 


the months hourly earnings remained un- 
changed. The largest month-to-month 
rises were 0.9% in September, 0.8% in 
January and 0.6% in December—which 
were months in which premium pay for 
holidays was prevalent. For the period 
as a whole the trend continued toward 


Average Weekly Earnings in 25 Manufacturing Industries 
Source: THE ConrERENCE BoarD 
Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
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increase was further reduced in the ten 
months from July, 1944, to April, 1945, 
and averaged less than 0.8%. In three of 
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longer working hours and reduced employ- 
ment. 


Hourly earnings averaged $1.101 in 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Norg: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
(7 PE aE [EEE me,:£:/-7m:-/,:-/:::/[::£:£:££,/£,,-,£27, SEO 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
Average Average 4 res p 
Average Average teiabe Sc anil 
Date oun pike a k Be Week ta Hourly Rarnings Weekly Earnings peieee Emol Total 
Production | Production — ..| Week per ade a Man Payrolls 
Worker Worker Production ace Hours 
Actual Real Actual Real Worker 

LOSE A prulereccton cs Davee es. $1.057 | $48.09 45.2 44.0 195.4 187.5 180.7 173.4 91.9 148.3 136.3 268.0 
INT a viere Site ek Cisic 1.062 48 .46 45.5 44.1 196.3 187.7 182.1 174.1 92.5 145.0 134.1 264.0 
SUNG Lo TERED CAR 5 1.069 49.30 45.9 44.2 197.6 189.1 185.8 177.3 93.3 143.6 134.0 266.1 

NEURUE ne ER See 1.072 48.86 45.4 44,3 198.2 188.8 183.6 174.9 92.3 142.2 Sis Fel | 
LU GTS 3 ees ee RR ae 1.070 48.98 45.6 44.3 197.8 188.4 184.1 175.3 92.7 141.6 1Sies 260.7 
Soptempeneses ccc ot ue, 1.080 49.42 45.6 44.4 199.6 190.1] 185.7 176.9 92.7 140.4 130.2 260.7 
October SessA Hees . ws. 1.079 49.39 45.7 44.3 199.4 189.9 185.6 176.8 92.9 138.6 128.8 257.2 
Nivembersauac’ <sinicasss 1.079] 49.42| 45.6] 44.2| 199.4] 189.4] 185.7| 176.4] 92.7| 137.8] 197.7| 255.9 
Dieoem bere 6 ci karchennanc 1.086 49.91 45.8 44.3 200.7 189.9 187.6 177.5 93.1 138.0 128.5 258.9 

1O4%. JANUARY) sak to ea Men a § 1.095 50.80 46.2 44.3 202.4 191.5 190.9 180.6 93.9 137.5 129.1 262.5 
Rehrearye cir cnkon ca 1.095 60.58 46.0 44.3 202.4 191.8 190.1 180.2 93.5 137.4 128.5 261.2 
(Mi Snch ene oa sn petit 50.99 46 1r 44.4 203 5 193 1 191.6 181.8 93 Tr) 136.27} 127.67} 261.0r 
Aprince cnc. eee: 1 101 50.11 | 45.4 44.4 908 ..5 192.3 188.3 178.0 92.3 134.0 | 123.7 252.3 

r Revised 
EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS', APRIL, 1945 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
Average Earnings | Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 
INDUSTRY Hourly Weekly | Actual Nominal 
April Mar. j : April Mar. April Mar. 

A praca Pa Man DICTROnE 7. sr ccc. & coe Sa ea cE Ss aise $1.164 | $1. 46.6 46.5 47 3 47.3 

TAT IGSTYS Ori ite oo aa da a as oe Re a ae eee 1.299 ae 44.4 45.9 42.7 42.6 

LS 7G il ee ee Ee a ee ee or ee 838 42.4 43 .2 43.7 43.7 

UGINS SATE Be wate Gettin aapdh Bima ane Siig ane a po org Mee Pein 1.108 1 45.4 45.7 45.9 46.0 

Mayon. Prodguciwnp 5525. she Seth» teisiy a dso wisimars' bys aK Siegen She 3p" 924 42.4 42.1 45.7 45.7 
Rotton— North) nee sae. ok tere ceioiin ss 58% apes els .810 44.5 45.0 43.2 43.2 
EE Osh) NVA FTA LEU ERAT ATS oss fon cticnits tals a peveratars vce bimalinggikstv weber 656 1155 1 46.2 46.3 42.4 42.5 
uiemabures sea et: be. be EE bette = « oe Gstgne se eS stews spe Has 1.055 1 45.6 46.9 45.9 45.9 
Ey i sirens MONO tt eae Senn See Oe eee a nee na eR 860 : 41.1 41.8 42.5 41.7 
TEOHIANG Steet. ch aa, See a. liars GS @ nate Ga Rle Sere te ols ees 1.264 ats 46.5 AT .4 43 .2 43.1 
ELeatheritannwie and -tnishing 50% pris «..cogiacye o::0:0ye:0s5ie-0 50.0% 6 973 ; 45.9 46.4 A5 .2 45 .2 
Perabercand intl wOTkee. 52s ses lopeichels <a. ole sais « alae eters Sets we + 1.100 ale 44.7 45.7 47.3 47.2 
Ment packings: i764. Biome seni demi v4 2 a> nfeie iw aio:2 . 926 46.6 47.2 41.4 41.5 
Pes bandy Varnistte so). 65 < Siws Wan <a ys igmy alee same whee ele eS 1.043 ie 48.0 47.9 AT.1 47.0 
Baperimnd Pulp tse he ee. ais ok celes «ote -Rieieph 5 anos 916 49.2 49.2 44.8 44.8 
Paper products teed opis Ge «Sines ce) Sing ols sw AS eseps sie . 882 : 44.1 44.6 44.6 44.6 
Printing—book and job...............005. Bea eps tok Sekt ores 1.091 ite a ee ae o : ae 
Printi BTN O20... Ws cE Rara sd wai haves 6 Sas Bais Tae wes 1.195 Ls ; : : 5 
SE ee ee ee ees 1.286 | 1. 457 | 474 | 470 | 47.0 

ae hubbers tiressands tubes 6. gepec oo: a oremal so oo aus apoio ote wis 1.345- oe 45 .6 47.4 47.0 47.0 

2 Aithier LADDER DIGAUCES: ents). ares salen ak als see alee G 1.057 1. 45.9 AT 4 47.0 47.0 
Gillean “wayOrer ae amie ae «ies isle nae lop winl« Fh te steps Sih © = .819 43.9 44.3 42.2 42.2 
UU GE ere ese Shs eee genes = PE bolallspaty<' emeyeslione oe Sov emge # Fachos - 944 43.5 4A. 4 43.1 43.1 

1, Woolen and worsted goods...............20eeeeeeeeees .918 ; 43.3 44.3 42.6 42.6 

@- Other woolen, products’. f..\. sqm << e omeseerss sy cie coy vo are 0 984 : 44.0 44.6 43.9 43.9 
Foundries and machine shops..............020eeeeeeeeeeeeee 1.224 1. 47.6 48 .1r 45.8 45.9 

PAE OUGIICS ee ste ales tay ade. cna aie oe vf eines oly A Sys ee wpe 1.162 1; 47.3 48.1 44.9 44.9 

2. Machines and machine tools..............----++-+eeee> 1.185 1. 49 . 4 49.6 47.4 AT 4 

S. Heavy equipment... ....... 2... c cece eee e cee teen eens 1.348 1. 47.0 48. Or 45.5 45.8 

: 1.145 | 1 47.3 47.9 44.7 44.5 

4. Hardware and small parts............00.eeeeeeeee cee : : 

5. Other products. so... ji 26-0 ste eee sep eaee cose ones dees 1.195 a AT .4 47.7 46.0 46.1 
eee eee ff 
GREINDUSTRIES: © cite a res csi eos “lena nines oms eve $1.101 | $1 45.4 46 .1r 44.4 44.4 
Grerrsenn th esi ei ae Se oe ah We hie wae olen akeianerelete sore.a) 8 $ .904 | % 45.3 45 .2 45.7 45.7 
Poked Feccind ht Me Be LOO ed BF ce tab 180g tt 48.7 | 46.7 | 44.6 | 44.6 
@7 INDUSTRIES. ..... 5. cece cee cee ree eeeee oe ae Scere ecto $1.102 | $1 45 4 46.1r 44.4 44.4 
@7 INDUSTRIES. «= ---- seen | | | 

APET ALENT ee On aie is etree are cis Ve oe eeMorere aes ERO Ost opr or nS $1.215 $1. 45.8 46.0 48.5 48.5 
Shipbuildin cin ee ee 1.412 | 1. 46.5 | 47.7 | 48.1 | 48.9r 


See footnotes on page 166, 


i a6. itt. : bove Weekly. earnings averaged $50.11, a 
_ April, ak figure 45.1% above the level Little Steel formula, and 52.9% above 
os cee 1941, the base date of the August, 1939. decline of 1.7%. They were lower than 
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during the preceding three months of 
1945, but higher than during any month 
before 1945. Since January, 1941, they 
have risen 63.7%, and since August, 1939, 
83.6%. 

Higher living costs combined with low- 
er dollar earnings in April served to re- 
duce the purchasing power of weekly 
earnings 2.1% below the March level. In 
April, production workers earned suffi- 
cient to purchase 33.1% more with their 
weekly income than in January, 1941, and 
45.8% more than in August, 1939. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


The sixteenth consecutive decline in 
employment occurred in these industries 
in April. The index was at 134.0 (1923= 
100) , 1.6% below March, and 13.1% below 
peak employment in October-November, 
1943. Employment in April was still 
19.6% greater than in January, 1941, and 


as much as 56.7% more than it was in 
August, 1939. 

Total payrolls declined 3.3% in April 
to the lowest figure since March, 1943. 
They were 95.9% higher than in January, 
1941, and 187.7% higher than in August, 
1939. 

HOURS 

The length of the work week was re- 
duced 0.7 hours, or 1.5% in April. At 
45.4 hours, it was longer than in April, 
1944, but shorter than during any other 
month in the period from February, 1944, 
to March, 1945. The April work week was 
shorter than those of the months before 
April, 1930, but was longer than during 
any month between May, 1930, and Febru- 
ary, 1944. From January, 1941, to April, 
1945, weekly working hours increased 5.2 
hours, or 12.9%, and from August, 1939, 
the gain was 7.5 hours, or 19.8%. 

The nominal week remained unchanged 


at 44.4 hours in April, indicating that cut- 
backs had not yet had any noticeable 
effect on the working schedules in the 
twenty-five industries. While declines were 
recorded in the scheduled working hours 
in seven of the individual industries, 
slightly larger increases in six others off- 
set their effect on the composite. In fact, 
the March-April average is the highest in 
recent years. 

Total man hours declined 3.1% in April. 
The average of 123.7 (1923=100) was 
lower than during any month since August, 
1942, but higher than during any month 
before then. Since January, 1941, man 
hours have increased 35.2%, and since 
August, 1939, they have risen 88.0%. 


CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 


A fractional increase in April in the 
length of the work week of production and 
related workers in the cement industry 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS!, APRIL, 1945 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they inelude overtime and other monetary compensation 


InpusTRY 


Agricultural implement.............----+++- 
Mutamobiletsa soa tah take tesrege cio oie slorerensioreve teres iace 
Bootrandishoesseserassrisieniseee ies cle olgielevskeseione fo 

Rayon producing*s. ..- <0... 0c cin aie ese =- ie 
Catton— North ecsexecicie arse sake geese eto seus 
Electrical manufacturing..................2+4+ 
(UTA oe See Uae ESInG Omece mormon 
Hosiery and knit goods..............:.+ss0+: 
Mroniand ateclsr cs toler wise «cto ere weousie: nee saays 
Leather tanning and finishing................ 
Lumber and millwork 
IMeaAG Packing er crea sisis ssicjsie a/-lo.cuese\eis, © sieieusietals 
Paint and varnish. 
apermandspulpmase cc spl ster os oye sys wie ao eins 
Paner products yang aera tries sick + or aiaeiles « siess 
Printing—book and job.............eeeeeeees 
Printing—news and magazine 
Rubber 


ee 


ee ee ed 


ee eC 
mie Sis wlele @ ws 0 0 946s’ 9p 0.2 00 6 wie. eens 0. 0)'6 #8650 


ee ee ee 


2. Other rubber products............+++0++ 
Silica nigh ray OM eer se ciiatrg emis ois <liriens ones p oueieiatas 
NAGLE b, tS cucane Oo Cment aeeel ON Cae CERO acre 

1. Woolen and worsted goods 

2. Other woolen products’..............0.. 
Foundries and machine shops 

1. Foundries 


a 


Se ee 


8. Heavy: equipment.co caciiw. vector cieisreres oie 
4. Hardware and small parts 
5. Other products 


ey 


Pi ee 


FREIND US TREES tats oiiereis eles bele eel owe oi selleneis. Sac ene a 


See footnotes on page 166. 


Average Hours Ni Hours 
per Week per per Week per 
Hourly Production Worker Production Worker 
Mar. April Mar, April Mar. 
$1.188 |$1. 46.8 46.7 |$ .973 |$ .969 |$43. : 44.9} 45.3 
ABs 45.0 46.67] 1.144 : ‘ ; 42.5 43 .6r 
: 43.4] 44.7 41.5 | 41.8 
ike 46.5 | 46.7 42.0} 42.7 
1 44.0 | 43.77 39.5 | 39.3r 
: 48.1 48.6 40.5 41.0 
iby AT.7 | 48.1 48.8} 43.7 
se 46.2 | 47.8 44.2 45.0 
ie 4A 2 44.8 39.9 40.6 
ily 46.9 | 47.7 41.8 43.0 
: 47.1 47.6 40.0] 40.0 
ile 44.8 | 45.7 43.3 45.5 
i 47.9 | 48.7 41.9 41.7 
ihe 48.5 | 48.4 44.7 | 44.6 
4 50.1 50.1 42.7) 42.5 
1. 46.9 | 47.2 40.4 40.9 
1 44.9 | 44.8 40.8 | 41.9 
abe 41.0 | 42.1 39.7] 41.6 
a lp 47.3 48.9 42.0 43.9 
ihe 46.8 | 48.5 41.6 43.6 
Le 48 . 4 49.7 42.3 44.1 
; 46.9 47.6 40.0] 39.8 
ae 46.0 | 46.4 39.9 | 41.5 
2 46.0 | 46.3 39.5 41.6 
ihe 45.9} 46.5 40.5 41.2 
ahs 48.4 49.0 44.3 44.6 
1. 47.8 | 48.7 42.4 42.3 
it 50.3 50.6 45.0| 45.0 
I 47.2 | 48.3 45.0| 45.6 
le 48.9 | 49.6 43 2 43.6 
1. 48.4] 48.8 44.6 44.8 
{$1. 46.7 | 47.5 |$ .789 |$ .787 |$32.68 |$33.12 41.3 41.9 
3. 45.3 45 2 
i A8.7 46.7 
$1.195 7855.73 46.7 | 47.47 ae Ass. 
$1.299 |$60.65 46.6 | 46.8 |$1.069 |$1.073 44.3 
1.420r] 66.85 | 67.88r] 46.7} 47.8ri 1.117 | 1.1177] 49.45 | 50.967 44.3 apy 
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served to raise weekly earnings $.10, or 
0.2% above the March level. The hourly 
earnings average for all workers remained 
unchanged at the March level of $.904 
despite a small decline for unskilled work- 
ers. Hourly earnings of skilled workers, 
who constitute almost 92% of all workers, 
also remained unchanged. April weekly 
earnings of cement workers were $40.99 
for 45.3 hours of work. 

The effect of slightly curtailed employ- 
ment was more than offset by longer work- 
ing hours in petroleum refineries in April, 
so that total man hours rose substantially 
in the month period. The additional pre- 
mium overtime payments that accrued 
from the longer working hours raised 
hourly earnings 0.5% to $1.04 and weekly 
earnings 4.8% to $63.54, a new peak level. 
Earnings and hours of both groups of 
workers, by skill, were higher in April. 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING 


Cutbacks in production in the aircraft 
industry in April are indicated by cur- 
tailed employment and shorter working 
hours. The actual number of employed 
workers was 3.0% less in April—2.2% 
fewer men were employed and 4.1% fewer 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers 
Affected 


Source: Tue Conrgerence Boarp 


25 Manufacturing 


Industries 
Date 
Production | jw te 
nigneert | Increase 
1944 
ADP vtnceee oak Oe snes 0.6% 5.7% 
INES VAR ie See, oh cece ck 0.4 6.0 
PUTLEME hs a, aoe tice ane 0.3 7.0 
UV ees eee e a cites Sn 0.8 5.3 
Augusta: We soca hina 0.4 6.0 
meptembervge. wnceineul: 0.3 5.4 
October, — aor, cee. 0.1 5.3 
November'prnicd hte ceents 0.4 6.8 
Decembersiek....c sesctewecke 0.1 5.8 
1945 
PANUALY or Nees Tele 0.2 5.3 
February 0.6 5.9 
March. Sistema. 0.4 3.8 
April 0.3 (a0 


women. The work week was shortened 0.2 
hours, or 0.4%. Separations occurred 
principally among the lower-paid, less- 
skilled workers, and hourly earnings of 
both groups of male workers rose slightly 
despite smaller premium overtime pay- 
ments. In the case of female workers, 
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hourly earnings as well as employment and 
weekly working hours were lower in April. 

In shipyards, reductions in employment, 
actual hours of work, and nominal or 
scheduled hours of work would seem to 
indicate production cutbacks in April. 
Employment declined 5.1% in the month 
period, separations occurring mostly among 
the male workers. Lower-paid workers 
were in general released, as average hourly 
earnings of male workers were higher 
despite shorter working hours. Hourly 
earnings of women, who comprise 6.5% of 
the total, remained unchanged at the 
March level although their work week was 
also shortened. Weekly earnings of $65.72 
averaged in April by all workers were 
1.6% below the March average. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN APRIL 


Hourly earnings rémained unchanged at 
the March level of $1.101 in April. They 
have risen 4.2% in the past year and 
86.6% since 1929. 

Weekly earnings declined 1.7% in April. 
At $50.11 they were 4.2% more than in 
April, 1944 and 75.5% more than in 1929. 

“Real” weekly earnings were 2.1% less 
in April. The April index of 178.0 (1923= 


Spee EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS', APRIL, 1945 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


InpusTEY 


Agricultural implement..................0. 
ANEGMODILE oan sic pelc eon Se reat ios e108 


Furniture® 
Hosiery and knit goods...................065 
Tron‘and ‘steel? na.) ees She). Foe eae ass 
Leather tanning and finishing 
Lumber and millwork: ts.5c0.02.-c.0c cs eee 
Meat packing sass nee aye ster ios oisysrousisyei 
PHI HCY ATMS lime sce eo seo ciate ste ele sites 
Paper atid pulp Aa dere ac oes ee tee aoe a 
Paper proguets.c ra sicctoase osids cians alee 
Printmg—pook and job: ..is00.0 2.0 sass apse’ Fae 
Printing—news and magazine................ 


ee 


Silkrandirayonssecsi sees cr. osteo ek 
Wool 


a Sretn ve) RIED WHALES 6, 80s1.4/5) ee) Diese 66,65, 0 O18 ws 6.0 6.0 6b 


3. no equipment..... Se (on sthhyteiistetary es 
4. Hardware and small parts............... 
5. Other products. . Pink Sreits Sees SINE Lee 


25 INDUSTRIES 


Saye) aIpa a tapla allel (eel pela! syielalce ve fella. eet sujet Oe 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no oe are given for the folowing Rayon producing, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber 


other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 


“i 


Average Earnings 


oe ee 
S|) | | | | S| ———— ee ee ae 


Weekly 
Hourly, Actual 
Actual Real 

April Mar. April Mar. April Mar. 
209.4 | 209.0 | 197.3 | 196.4 | 186.5 | 186.3 
205.5 | 207.1r| 191.3 | 199.27} 180.8 | 189.0r 
159.6 | 158.9 | 147.3 | 149.3 | 139.2 | 141.7 
218.1 | 216.9 | 195.4 | 195.7 | 184.7 | 185.7 
182.0 | 182.5 | 169.8 | 172.0 | 160.5 | 163.2 
203.3 | 203.7 | 196.9 | 197.7 | 186.1 | 187.6 } 
204.1 | 203.3r} 192.8 | 197.67} 182.2 | 187.5r 
225.1} 222.5 | 200.1 | 201.1 | 189.1 | 190.8 
212.1 | 213.6 | 171.7 | 176.2 | 162.3 | 167.2 
200.2 | 199.4 | 193.0 | 194.0 | 182.4 | 184.1 
232.6 | 231.5 | 209.9 | 213.7 | 198.4 | 202.8 
195.8 | 192.2 | 183.3 | 182.3 | 173.3 | 173.0 
185.3 | 182.87) 190.7 | 187.7r| 180.2 | 178.17 
181.7 | 181.5 + 172.7 | 172.6 | 163.2 | 163.8 
193.4 | 193.4 | 178.7 | 180.5 | 168.9 | 171.3 
167.1 | 166.2 | 158.1 | 158.5 | 149.4 | 150.4 
172.4 | 173.9 | 155.7 | 161.9 | 147.2 | 153.6 
197.4 | 198.6 | 201.6 | 210.1 | 190.5 | 199.3 
165.1 | 165.1 | 156.1 | 157.6 | 147.5 | 149.5 
186.9 | 187.5 | 171.5 | 175.7 | 162.1 | 166.7 
213.6 | 214.07] 205.2 | 208.07] 194.0 | 197.3r 
196.9 | 197.6 | 185.6 | 189.3 | 175.4 | 179.6 
215.8 | 215.3 | 214.4 | 214.6 | 202.6} 203.6 
201.2 | 201.87} 191.9 | 196.47] 181.4 | 186.3r 
223.6 | 224.4 | 218.1 | 221.8 | 206.1 | 210.4 
213.4 | 213.6 | 207.2 | 208.9 | 195.8 | 198.2 
203.5 | 203.5 | 188.3 | 191.6 | 178.0 | 181.8 | 


Industries,” aircraft and shipbuilding. 


Employment otal Men Hose Payrolls 
April Mar April Mar. April Mar. 
186.0 | 191.5 | 175.0 | 179.8 | 367.0 | 376.1 
157.2 | 160.8 | 146.4 | 154.7 | 300.7 | 320.3r 
89.0 89.8 82.2 84.5 | 131.1 | 134.1 
171.9 | 173.5 | 154.2 | 156.7 | 335.9 | 339.5 
35.5 36.2 33.1 34.1 60.3 62.3 
262.0 | 266.8 | 253.4 | 258.5 | 515.9 | 527.5 
133.7 | 187.6 | 126.5 | 1383.9 | 257.8 | 271.9r 
72.6 74.0 64.5 66.8 | 145.3 | 148.8 
116.7 | 117.4 94.1 96.4 | 200.4 | 206.9 
72.4 73.9 69.8 72.1 | 139.7 | 143.4 
48.9 49.7 44.2 45.9 | 102.6 | 106.2 
96.0 | 102.3 90.0 97.2 | 176.0 | 186.5 
127.4 | 130.77} 131.0 | 184.17] 243.0 | 245.3r 
116.9 | 119.2 | 111.1 | 113.2 | 201.9 | 205.7 
162.0 | 164.8 | 150.0 | 154.4 | 289.5 | 297.5 
117.1 | 118.6 | 110.8 | 113.1 | 185.1 } 188.0 
101.1 | 101.5 91.4 94.7 | 157.4 | 164.3 
134.3 | 188.7 | 187.0 | 146.7 | 270.7 | 291.4 
86.8 88.7 81.9 84.5 | 1385.5 | 139.8 
66.5 67.9 60.9 63.5 | 114.0 | 119.3 
204.1 | 206.5 | 195.9 | 200.37] 418.8 | 429. 5r 
179.7 | 184.0 | 169.3 | 176.3 | 333.5 | 348.3 
189.3 | 192.8 | 187.8 | 192.0 | 405.9 | 413.7 
176.5 | 179.4 | 168.2 | 174.7r| 338.7 | 352.3r 
174.8 | 176.6 | 170.4 | 174.5 | 381.2 | 391.7 
228.3 | 230.9 | 221.7 | 225.6 | 473.0 | 482.4 
134.0 | 136.2r| 123.7 | 127.67} 252.3 | 261.07 


Grodncs woolen and worsted goods, 
footnotes on page 166. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS" 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED 


UNsKILLED 
Average Earnings Avecase Hours Average Earnings Average Hare 
InpusTEY per Week per x pe : eek ie 
Hourly Weekly Production Worker Hourly Weekly roduction 
April Mar. April Mar. April Mar. _ April Mar. April Mar, April Mar. 
Agri implementre aaron nicer nire craters % 967 |$ .965 |$46.02 |$45.79 47.6 47.4 1$1.220 |81.219 1857.01 |$56.74 46.7 46.5 
ean eae sha ealle Spans alecohariahateestouta eta ts ts .100 F lier ie 12 | 51.07r| 44.7 45.9r| 1.378 | 1.3897] 62.02 | 64.827} 45.0 46.7r 
Bootiandishoe's reene sceschccuite soho niee 587 “559 | 26.84 | 26.16, 45.7 | 46.8 | 1.009 | 1.009 | 43.63 | 44.93 43.3 | 44.6 
(Whemicaleer ee tic eae sic ei ene bee elenausiers .978 971r| 45.49 | 45.617) 46.5 47.0 | 1.263 | 1.262r| 58.68 | 58.867; 46.5 46.6 
Rayon producing ec cc vie ne ccs eerste ert £773 765 | 32.42 | 32.19r| 41.9 42.17] 1.059 | 1.0537] 46.97 | 46.267] 44.3 43.9 
Gotton—Nortihtavcmes... erro terstsy yards rs erste (eA .781 | 36.33 | 37.16 47.2 47.6 .937 942 | 45.40 | 46.19 48.5 49.0 
Electrical manufacturing..................++--] 931 ‘936 | 43.54 | 43.98 | 46.8] 47.0 | 1.350 | 1.353 | 64.61 | 65.22 | 47.9 48.2 
Purr turrets aici ene senhee oavieis scrote cinialege .931 9327] 42.58 | 43.687) 45.7 46.9 | 1.146 | 1.133r; 53.09 | 54.347) 46.3 48.0 
Hosiery and-knit goods.2.- se. eee esse reece 779 ‘wg | 37.16 | 36.84] 47.7] 47.4 | 1.193 | 1.171 | 52.33 | 52.22 | 43.9 44.6 
Tronvand steel®s.. se aes... crctlesiaiee sucrose tiesto oe .987 | 1.001 | 44.67 | 44.73 45.3 44.7 | 1.349 | 1.353 | 63.70 | 65.46 47.2 48.4 
Leather tanning and finishing................ .796 ‘wg9 | 38.58 | 37.79 | 48.4] 47.9 | 1.040 | 1.039 | 48.64 | 49.45 | 46. 8 | 47.6 
Eumber-and mill workeo cic os ae si eusve ane ainsi 815 "803 | 35.65 | 35.49 | 43.7] 44.2 | 1.212 | 1.212 | 54.70 | 55.98 | 45.1 46.2 
Meatipackin gion: .-ilebie gems s cas FP igloo s6. . 802 .808 | 38.08 | 38.61 47.5 47.8 | 1.040 | 1.017 | 49.95 | 49.86 48.0 49.1 
PainGand: varnighte mie aol rset toetstis ees 3.6 877 .864 | 43.80 | 43.86 50.0 50.8 | 1.156 | 1.141 | 55.41 | 54.12 47.9 AT. 4 
Panemand pulp yisr-ats is aeeieraniaete cea Ietes e's BL i ss 771 | 36.15 | 36.00 46.6 46.7 | 1.008 | 1.007 | 51.94 | 51.94 51.5 51.6 
Papers pEoducts, mac pistes Wrists risiemias: ait 787 .786 | 34.90 | 35.08 44. 4 44,6 | 1.095 | 1.101 | 52.49 | 53.22 47.9 48 .4 
Printing—book and job.................000+- . 934 .942 | 41.83 | 42.53 44.8 45.2 | 1.390 | 1.387 | 62.52 | 62.10 45.0 44.8 
Printing—news and magazine............... 877 .909 | 33.41 | 35.61 38.1 39.2 | 1.411 | 1.412 | 58.92 | 60.50] 41.8] 42.8 
Rubber®..cnccceaee eae £5 SS EEE VS RE Pe aos 1.031 | 1.046 | 48.25 | 49.27 46.8 47.1-| 1.371 | 1.377 | 64.89 | 67.38 47.3 48.9 
1. Rubber tires and tubes.................- 1.077 | 1.088 | 49.87 | 50.70 46.3 46.6 | 1.445 | 1.450 | 67.67 | 70.43 46.8 48.6 
2, Other rubber products...............-+- 781 .786 | 38.87 | 39.22 49.8 49.9 | 1.221 | 1.226 | 59.06 | 60.85 48 .4 49.7 
WOO l er eee ree eee een Dae wa ee 825 .825 | 36.91 | 36.96 44.7 44.8 | 1.093 | 1.104 | 50.87 | 52.08 46.5 47.2 
1. Woolen and worsted goods.............. 842 ‘g42 | 37.20 | 37.14 | 44.2] 44.1] 1.058 | 1.075 | 49.95 | 51.37 | 47.2] 47.8 
2. Other woolen products’..............46- 787 .787 | 36.19 | 36.53 46.0 46.4 | 1.131 | 1.136 | 51.84 | 52.82 45.8 46.5 
Foundries and machine shops..............+++ 1.004 ‘996r| 48.03 | 47.91r| 47.8 | 48.1 | 1.321 | 1.3247] 63.99 | 65.02 | 48.4] 49.1r 
DR ROUNUTICS ea nena aerate woe lcacetore .970 .960 | 45.54 | 45.90 46.9 47.8 | 1.239 | 1.243 | 59.56 | 60.75 48.1 48.9 
2. Machines and machine tools............. 1.091 | 1.090 | 54.12 | 53.93 49.6 49.5 | 1.261 | 1.257 | 63.62 | 63.84 50.5 50.8 
$.- Heavy equipment... .-......2.0cceseneee .998 997r| 46.25 | 46.487} 46.3] 46.6 | 1.428 | 1.4297] 67.64 | 69.267) 47.4] 48.57 
4. Hardware and small parts............... . 976 .962 | 47.90 | 47.06 49.1 48.9 | 1.285 | 1.293 | 62.77 | 64.26 48.9 49.7 
Mea ENEE ARO UCES crear pie esta exec rict ovcres e300 1 .998 .997 | 48.02 | 48.10 48.1 48.2 | 1.290 | 1.294 | 62.56 | 63.25 48.5 48.9 
PAPER D US TRS a ee iene sosch nial inisinioestoselio.a" $ .918 8 .917r|$42.30 |$42.547) 46.0 | 46.37/$1.259 |$1.2617/358.91 |$60.12 | 46.8) 47.7 
Gernent Meccan chen oreha ers egies Gorairone sand. si 008 $ .730 1% .7417/$31.55 |$31.597r| 43.2 42.7 1$ .919 |$ .919 |$41.85 |$41.837r] 45.57) 45.5 
Petrolenmrehmin gy acs. 2 so alos ,eteleutr ters, oslo ls ake . 999 .981 | 46.24 | 43.10 46.3 43.9 | 1.334 | 1.327 | 65.30 | 62.41 49.0 47.0 
PG ICIN TUS THUS 8: oe ceses cece ans cag pansion dl Ticgaues Suds oso, 958 $ .917 |$ .916 1842.24 |$42.457r} 46.0 46.3 |$1.257 |$1.2597|$58.88 |$60.01 46.8 47.7 
PATrera Lets asthe oe vic crane fe afsiesg io Sienera oPeveys $1.118 |$1.116 |$51.54 |$52.01 46.1 46.6 |$1.313 |$1.312 |$61.26 |$61.35 46.7 46.8 
Shah ailing eect es sere sare setae ae etalon .991 .9887| 44.98 | 46.267) 45.4 46.8r| 1.470 | 1.457r| 68.82 | 69.77r| 46.8 47.9r 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do 
not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as re- 
duced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in 
industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account 
in a study of this character. 

1Production and related workers. 
Management Record, page 80. 

2Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and Tar Conrerence Boarp. 

3Actual earnings and hours for February and March not strictly com- 


For definition, see the March 


parable with those for previous months; indexes linked, hence comparable 
throughout. 

4Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. and 
Tur ConFEeRENCE Boar. 

5Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 

8Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and 
Tue ConFERENCE Boarp. : 

Principally rugs. 

8Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and ee groups are not available for this industry. 

rRevised. 


100) indicates that the average produc- 
tion worker could purchase 2.7% more 
with his weekly income than he could a 
year earlier and 66.0% more than in 1929. 

Hours per week were 0.7 hour, or 1.5%, 
less than in April. The work week of 
45.4 hours was 0.2 hour, or 0.4%, longer 
than in April of last year, but 2.9 hours, 


or 6.0%, shorter than the 1929 average. 

Employment declined 1.6% in April 
and was 9.6% lower than in the same 
month of 1944. Since 1929, however, 
32.7% more persons were added to the 
payrolls of these industries. 

Man hours were reduced 3.1% in April 
and -averaged 9.2% less than in April, 


1944; they were 24.7% more than in 1929. 


Payrolls fell off 3.8% in April. At 252.3 
(1923=100) they reflect a decline of 5.9% 
in the year period and an advance of 
132.7% since 1929. 


Erse, B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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Cost of Living in the United States 
Source: Tum ConrerRENcE Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Cost of Living 
in May 


AY LIVING costs of wage earners’ 

families, as measured by Tue Con- 
FERENCE Boarp, rose 0.4% from April to 
May. This was the second consecutive 
rise, bringing the over-all index to a war- 
time peak of 106.2 (1923=100), a level 
last reached in November, 1925. 

The cost of all items rose 1.5% from 
May, 1944, to May 1945. The increase in 
this index since August, 1939, the month 
preceding the start of World War. II, was 
26.4%, and since November, 1941, the in- 
crease has been 14.3%. A rise of 23.5% 
has occurred since January, 1941, the 
base date of the Little Steel formula. 

The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar, 
which stood at 95.6 cents a year ago and 
at 94.5 cents in April, declined to 94.2 
cents in May. 


MAJOR GROUPS 


Each major component of the all-items 
index for May increased over the month, 
with the exception of housing costs which 
remained constant. The cost of clothing 
has risen 0.1% since April, and 7.2% since 
May, 1943, the last date for which a de- 
cline is recorded. The cost of sundries 
rose 0.2%, as did fuel and light prices. The 
rise in food costs was 1.0%, reflecting sub- 
stantial increases in the prices of fresh 
vegetables, especially onions, carrots and 


b iE 


SUNDRIES 


1937 


1939 


1934 1944 1936 


white and sweet potatoes. The change in 
food prices in the first sixty-nine months 
of World War II (from September, 1939, 
to May, 1945) has been 42.3%. Food costs 
advanced 92.7% in the comparable period 
of World War I. 

Over the month, 56 cities show in- 
creases, as compared with 43 cities in 
April and 21 cities in March. Atlanta, 
Front Royal and Spokane remained the 
same, while four cities, Macon, Portland 
(Oregon) , Sacramento and San Francisco- 
Oakland, declined slightly. The largest in- 
crease in living costs was 1.5% in Omaha. 

The all-items index for International 
Falls, Minnesota’ (compiled quarterly) 


rose to 101.3 (November, 1944=100), 


0.5% over the index for February. The 


1938 


CLOTHING 


ALL (TEMS INCLUDE FUEL ANDO LIGHT 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


cost of housing, fuel and light, housefur- 
nishings, and sundries remained the same, 
the indexes being 100.0, 100.0, 100.7 and 
100.0, respectively. The cost of food rose 
1.0% during the three-month period to a 
level of 103.3. The clothing index now 
stands at 102.0, a 1.9% increase. 


ANNUAL CHANGES 


The annual change in the cost of living 
shows increases in each of the 63 cities 
for which data are available. The rises 
ranged from 0.2% in Portland (Oregon) , 
to 4.4% in Huntington (West Virginia) ; 
in fifteen cities the increase was 2.5% or 
higher. 

FLorENCE S, GEIGER 
Division of Labor Statistics 


COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Clothing Fuel and Light Purchasing 
Date verage of : Value of 
re Total | Men’s Women’s -Total? | Electricity Gas Bas 

Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 

1044+ May... soon chow cane 104.6 110.6 90.8 92.3 101.8 82.8 95.9 67.0 94.6 113.5 95.6 
SNC cee eae a eeee 104.5 110.5 90.8 92.5 101.8 83.1 95.7 67.0 94.6 113.5 95.7 
2 ea a 105.0 2 a8 Wer 90.9 92.5 101.9 83.1 95.7 66.9 94.5 113.6 95.2 
BMS SG agarcioie cies aievern.e a © 105.0 111.6 90.9 93.0 102.1 83.9 95.7 66.9 94.5 113.6 95.2 
September.............. 105.0 111.3 90.9 93.2 102.3 84.0 95.8 66.9 94.5 113.8 95.2 
Octoberie. 2. ch we aeetoen: 105.0 110.8 91.0 93.6 102.4 84.8 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.2 95.2 
November. .....5 )..5s00. 4. 105.3 TB ak 91.0 93.9 102.9 84.8 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.6 95.0 
December.............. 105.7 112.3 91.0 94.0 103.0 84.9 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.8 94.6 
I O45 SS ATUALY fens .-a8 2 dsivelens) ois 105.7 hig st 91.0 94.2 103.4 84.9 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.9 94.6 
Hebruaryiais..\s seit feiss 105.5 PLE. 91.0 94.3 103.6 84.9 96.1 66.9 94.5 115.1 94.8 
Marche oa eee 105.4 110.8 91.0 94.5 103.8 85.2 96.1 66.9 94.5 115.2 94.9 
LAC leew cheep ch ae a ee 105.8 111.64 91.0 94.8 104.0 85.5 96.0 66.9 94.5 115.3 94.5 
MR aye Fao wevcqens 1s Bicester pd 106.2 11937 91.0 94.9 104.1 85.6 96.2 66.9 94.5 115.5 94.2 


Percentage Changes 


+0.2 
+1.8 


+0.1 | +0.1 +0.2 
+2.3 +3. 4 +0.3 


aOn food prices for April 16, 1945. 


+0.1 


+2.8 


. 1945 to May 1945....... 0.4 +1.0 0 0 
May 1944 to May a oa | -o1 | 


re 0 
May 1944 to May 1945....... +1. +1.9 +0.2 | 


1Data on housing collected twice annually, May 15 and October 15. 
2Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES 


Source: 


Nore: 


Tur CONFERENCE BoarpD 
These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 


show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared ‘with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes 


ee April 1945 | May 1944 
May 19465 | April 1945 | May 1944 t 


Akron 

BOOdeomaagisct te eas 146.8 145 .2r -1.0 
Housing'..e pence e- 113.8 | 113.8 +0.1 
Clothingsonmeananieee 130.0] 129.4 +4.1 
Fuel and light.......... 114.2} 112.7 +1.8 
Housefurnishings....... 120.2 | 120.8 +1.5 
Sundries jacetstee o-sis; erectus 124.4 124.4 +0.8 

Weighted Total....... 128.9 | 128.2r +0.5 


Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... 
Sundriestan. rece ssteea. 


josewe ceo aoe OAS Go 9 
Biovaeleieet reiera ee, a 2, 
Te tare ce 3 
Fuel and light.......... 107.3 
Housefurnishings....... 137.2 
Sundries toonet sense 125.6 
Weighted Total....... 130.2 
Birmingham 
Rood iiaaxceae: orhitet 153.3 152.5 150.3 +0.5 +2.0 
Housing ie secteur’ 105.7 105.7 105.7 0 0 
Clothingseeneeianeace'. « 132.4 132.6r) 130.1 0.2 +1.8 
Fuel and light.......... 105.0 102.4 103.7 +2.5 +1.3 
Housefurnishings....... 120.2 | 120.2} 117.8 0 +2.0 
Sundries) 6.0.5 «sien. 121.3 121.2 121.3 +0.1 0 
Weighted Total....... 128.2} 127.9] 126.9] +0.2} +1.0 
Boston 
Food saasvaskates<isiecin’ 137.6 135.5r) 134.4 +1.5 42.4 
Housing lene. i iscarancs 103.5 103.5 103.5 0 0 
Clothing ima. sous ore 130.0 129.8} 128.1 +0.2 +1.5 
Fuel and light.......... 122.7 122.8 123.0 0.1 —0.2 
Housefurnishings....... 126.4 | 126.4 | 122.5 0 +3.2 
Sundries:). ecressccis cca. 119.4 118.8 116.7 +0.5 +2.3 
Taptiek 3 : 3 


ee 
i ee 


ee ay 


Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... 
Sundries .4.cau sce ses 


ee ees 


Clothing i cccayacrss : ; 
Fuel and light.......... 110. 110. 
Housefurnishings....... 129. 129. 


i ee ei ee eC 


to oO 
May 1945 | May 1945 


Percentage 
Changes 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989=100 


Cur April 1945 May 1944 
1 1944 t 
May 1946 | April 1945 | May Ae toes Mac 1045 
Chicago 

Food rccticcsctee te sts. 145.8 +1.0 +2.0 

Housing!...............] 105.8 0 0 
Glothing fe peecn acti: 133.8 +0.1 +3.7 
Fuel and light.......... 99.2 +0.3 +0.3 
Housefurnishings....... 129.3 +0.1 +3.4 
Sundriessc seen + isittescte. 118.3 +0.6 
Weighted Total....... 125.2 +1.4 


Merion Sisco racks Oe +3.1 
BY oe a Sake teats’ « 0 
oS, AGS cece Oe +2.4 
Fuel and light.......... +1.0 
Housefurnishings +0.6 


Wactand light. de oo : 
Housefurnishings 2.8 
Sundriessve sete tree's +7.2 


Clothing#e tac... ce eo 

Fuel and light.......... 0 
Housefurnishings....... +1.4 
Sundriesijc. ec eines oa: +2.5 


Weighted Total....... 


Dayton 

Food kun tdesrckleones 140.5 

ousin gt en ciate aut : : 105.9 

Clothing eer cee ‘ ‘ 122.8 | 

Fuel and light.......... : ‘ 105.6 

Housefurnishings....... é ‘ 128.2 

Sundries. sacec cca, sitesssisie : ; 118.7 
2 


Weighted Total 


Denver 
P00d seas ct nnaeamenenes 
Housin gives ee citereteraniee 
Clothinge secure aoseee 
Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings 
Sundries... thotents ree 
Weighted Total........ 
Des Moines 
OOCsE Sarid te ee 8 
Housings .cc. leone 105.3 
Clothingsc...9r aan te 139.3 
Bueltand! lights sauna. 12152 
Housefurnishings....... 126.0 
Sundries..3. cheaters ce 121.1 
Weighted Total....... 9 


satis aes as eae tee ergo : ‘ 0 
yee Sore oe GIGtnINg eae onetime : 3.8 
Fuel and light 2 ee eter Fuel and light.......... * 6 
Housefurnishings....... Housefurnishings..... ss +0.2 
Sundriessayoiascieiaccnicte « +0.9 Sundries. ore ts cede +1.6 
Weighted Total....... +1.1 Weighted Total....... +2.1 
1Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15, and October 15. rRevised. 


COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. T hey 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 


Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes Jan., 1989=100 Changes 
Crrr ; April 1945 | May 1944 Crry April 1945 | May 1944 
May 1945 | April 1945 | May 1944 to to May 1945 | April 1945 | May 1944 to to 
May 1945 | May 1945 May 1945 | May 1945 
ee | so be eee eet ek gad ees eee ee | err | nO |e al 
Duluth Indianapolis 
Food. Se ae eimiaici weiateice Os 141.5 138.8 134.2 +1.9 +5.4 Hood var eesca ee eee 150.7 149.3 +2.6 
Meaning Oh Woe sg Oe 100.2 | 100.2] 100.2 0 0 LOUSIn ghee anne 107.9 | 107.9 0 

Clothing. Baal cian wis Sis ers 137.9 138.0r} 134.6 —.1 +2.5 Glothing ae eeee tate 128.5 128.4 +2.3 
Fuel and light.......... 107.5 107.5 | 107.8 0 +0.2 Fuel and light.......... 113.4} 112.0 +1.5 
Housefurnishings....... 142.0 | 142.17] 185.9 -O.1 | +4.5 Housefurnishings....... 126.0 | 125.3 +0.7 
Sundmesseu. Oe). ee 120.1 120.1 IB hy aes 0 +2.4 SUNGMes a Meus aceite 127.8 126.9 +3.9 
sin ste YOeNS . 124.87 | 121.9r Be, See 1 3 A 


SCE AEN ee 151.7% esvanentaslanave ee etna saiase 0 5) 9 
Housing® + ay, 2 oe 110.2 Hous g ai cneen a ceitens 5 5 3 
Clothing 208: (2 eS 146.5 )) 146.%r)) 188.1] -O0.1 | =+-6.1 | Clothing. ...0.3....0.0. 5 2 +4.5 
Fuel and light.......... 113.7 Fuel and light.......... 111.0} 109.5 +1.1 
Housefurnishings....... 131°5 Housefurnishings....... 123.0 | 123.0 +0.2 
Sundries: e.a0) Sst he os 130.8 Sundries: ..0.00s.. <patcs 128.0 | 128.0 +2.1 

sbsifasrare ve 5 Weighted Total.......] 125.6 125.3 +1.9 

Rae wesc cal todd | 196.0 1 JS4.5 SETS | 4-904 | 00d. cece ccse ce dees 8 a) +3.6 

Se et Ee Housing". .se eee 8-0 98.0 0 
Glathing sess. 5 6325 +2.2 Clothing eee coooee 129.0} 129.2 +0.6 
Fuel and light.......... +0.2 Fuel and light.......... 106.7 | 104.9 seita tf 
Housefurnishings....... +5.0 Housefurnishings....... 135.8 | 185.2 +1.7 
Sundries. soroter 62. +2.9 Undies. 2 hes ct eeor 129.9 | 129.8 +1.4 

cseiaeetarei wail sectereictele 1 2 


Ve Se eee 4 0 I GDe DEUS UTC OOOe 
moe eis ete ate Lt ot 0 HoHOoUN OO DOORS 
8 RSS eC 144.2 0 Notaitabe ouerauetel tenets 
Fuel and light.......... 111.4 0 Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... E ; 182.4 0 Housefurnishings....,... - : . 
mundries: 2 s0850. 665 : 2 118.1 0 SUNGTIES, As. te ere lene 124, 123. +2.3 


Weighted Total....... 


i) 


ctsaiiceceince wens SOU | Sie. | £90.06 FUL Tf =e Fe DOO cece ecenes 


were ewe ee eee eee} 4U0U.0 | LU0.90 | 4U0.0 Po Vo f Uo f SROUSTED Ee eee eee ee ee eens 


ee 


Fuel and light.......... : 42.0 | Fuel and light.......... 

Housefurnishings....... 143. 143. 140. 0 +1.9 Housefurnishings....... le : 

Sundries. 8 oc chet 127. 126. 125. +0.7 +1.3 Sundries: 2. cteecauh mete +8. 
Weighted Total.......} 131.5 | 130.8} 128.8} +0.5| +2.1 | Weighted Total....... 


Housing’...............} 102.8] 102.8 | 102.8} 0 | © | Housing!............... 

Focl and fight 22222] 00 | 108.0] 108. op fe ealaed ae dee 

Housefurnishings....... 5 : : : : Housefurnishings....... : 41.7 
Sundries4 32048). ee: 2 ; 3 : Sundries? 5.34 ..<.0. 40 ; ; j ; +0.2 


i 


HAS Scie torel Geeks oF: 6 
Fuel and light.......... 


Housefurnishings 
Sundries fs oe, 6 iserae- 


a a, Seen eee ‘9 | 128.77] 126. Clothing... ea ie 
Fuel and light.......... uel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... Housefurnishings....... oe 
Sundries ot cowie: Sundries............... : = 

Weighted Total....... 131. Z Weighted Total....... : 4|- +1. 
ually, May 15 and October 15. rRevised. 
ee Cady daomtia 
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COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES—Continued 


Source: 


Tue ConFERENCE Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes 
Cirr April 1945 | May 1944 
rg . P t 
May 1945 | April 1945 | May 1944 May 945 May 1945 
Milwaukee 
Hoodss a eetecs cater 144.6 140.1 141.1 +3.2 +2.5 
IBV Gooace eda diecall  aAlssae 103.4 103.4 0 0 
Clothinigsiyat ine seria 139.2 139.2 133.6 0 +4.2 
Fuel and light.......... 110.5 | 110.5] 109.8 0 +0.6 
Housefurnishings....... 129.1 | 129.1] 127.6 0 +1.2 
Dundries cpm cse cee TOOT alee er alee 20RO 0 +1.5 
Weighted Total....... 126.4| 125.1 | 124.2] +1.0| +1.8 
Minneapolis 
Food ct fee ssaehe 150.0 | 149.1 | 147.2 ]/ +0.6] +41.9 
Elousin ge een ce ee aot e OSN 7a a OS2 7a) oO, 0 0 
Glothing- fee hs carodeae 136.0 136.1 132..7 Onl +2.5 
Fuel'and light.......... 103.8 103.8 105.1 0 -1.2 
Housefurnishings....... (125. 15125) 87) 12129 —0.2 | +2.6 
Bipidvesee a '123.7 | 193.7 | 120.9 o | 42.3 
Weighted Total....... 127.6 12728 125.6 +0.2 +1.6 
Muskegon 
Food. Rae eect cede ta 166.6 163.8 158.9 +1.7 +4.8 
Housing 5 fs its « «ss et 115.2 | 115.2 | 115.2 0 0 
Clothing Sh. ho0 sche 131.4 131.3 130.9 +0.1 +0.4 
Fieliand light)... ...a10- L1at5 115.5 114.6 0 +0.8 
Housefurnishings....... 121, 99|) 1215 93|= 120:6 0 +1.1 
Suridriesses. co ee 121.8 127 119.8 +0.1 +1.7 
Weighted Total....... 133.6 132.8 13027 +0.6 +22 
Newark 
Food. RS reeyctaatalavsseicky erate 141.6 137.7 139.37] +2.8 +1.7 
Housing! 3.5p.. : 3.8.53 101.4 | 101.4] 101.4 0 0 
Clothing Se << ss8 ns 128.4 128.5 126.4 -0.1 +1.6 
Fuel and light..........| 102:7 | 102.7] 106.1 0 8.2 
Housefurnishings. ...... 133.9212 138: 92|2 131.7 0 +1.7 
Sundriesyecce ee ea ae 120.2} 119.7} 119.4 +0.4 +0.7 
Weighted Total....... 124.8 123.3 123.6 +1.2 +1.0 


133.9 


Housing! sss. cn 105.3 | 105.3 0 0 
Clothing ee ares eet 130.9 130.8 126.1 +0.1 +3.8 
Fuel and light.......... 112.2 112.2 112.0 0 +0.2 
Housefurnishings....... 128.2} 128.2 | 124.4 0 +3.1 
Dancrica meres oe a ie 111.8 111.8 111.4 0 +0.4 
Weighted Total....... 121.1 120.6 119.4 +0.4 +1.4 


FA a ne 0 
Fuel and light.......... 0 
Housefurnishings....... 0 
Snares es ee oa +2.2 


Crete reese e cscs 


Fuel and light.......... 0 -0.4 
Housefurnisbings....... . 0.3} +2.0 
DUNC TICS te erat are 0 +1.9 
Weighted Total....... +0:5-|=—- 100 
Omaha 
OG psc oBhs » anetn amo e 42.0] +3.4 
Pl OuUSin gts staples ese 0 0 
TORING saripedt: Atv ee +0.2] +3.8 
Fuel and light.......... +0.7 +1.2 
Housefurnishings....... 0 +4.5 
Sites DUCES ae eee erce +2.4) +4.1 
Weighted Total....... +1.5] 43.1 


‘Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15 and October 15. 


Percentage 
Changes 


April 1945 | May 1944 
to to 
May 1945 | May 1945 


——— | |__| ————— 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939=100 


Ciry 
May 1945 | April 1945 | May 1944 


Blood aj ac.ts ohare 145.2 144.3 142.2 +0.6 +2.1 
Housing ek emcee ..| 104.2 | 104.2 | 104.2 0 0 
Clothing: tes. -. 05 deice|e 125) Anal 25, An ez oes 0 0 
Fuel and light.......... 94.6 94.6 94.6 0 0 
Housefurnishings....... 132.0} 182.0r) 126.8 0 +4.1 
Sundries*sicacace coe « T1797 eet S hie 6x5 70.2 | +12 
Weighted Totalecmnvrc 126.2 125.9r| 124.4 +0.2 +1.4 
SSS 
Philadelphia 
G00 tar Soke era ke, dee 141.0 137.6 137.9 +2.5 +2.2 
Housing!...4.0..0++8 «ool 102.7%) 102277) 5102.9 0 —0.2 
Clothingeentr ne 131.8 | 131.57) 129.4 +0.2 +1.9 
Eueliand lights... .ae 140 eee lr 110.8 110.0 —0.4 +0.4 
Housefurnishings....... 131.0 | 128,9]| 121.2 +1.6 +8.1 
Sundries..... cri Me 125.7 125.6 125.1 _+0.10 FF 075 - 
Weighted Total....... 127.3 126.0r| 125.3 +1.0 +1.6 
Pittsburgh 
Hood akin dance fete 141.4 140.8 140.8 +0.4 +0.4 
Housing! aoe 105.7 105.7 105.7 0 0 
Clothing:4e2: pestict. ete 130.6 130.6 128.9 0 +1.3 
Fuel and light.......... 110.9 110.3 110.3 +0.5 +0.5 
Housefurnishings....... 119; Ope 119 7oye tS. 1 +0.2 +1.5 
Sundriessiiesar tie ee 120.4 120.3 118.9 +0.1 +1.3 
Weighted Total....... 124.9 | 124.6 |. 124.0] +0.2| 40.7 
Portland, Ore. 
Woods... ects oust eae 146.3 147.8 145.2 —1.0 +0.8 
Housing! hi aaleesoreracnen ae 110.0] 110.0] 110.0 0 0 
Clothing fais. <1 hobo 141.7 141.4 139.5 +0.2 +1.6 
Fuelvand light...) as .ac 124.9 124.9 124.9 0 0 
Housefurnishings....... 122.5 | 123.9} 120.6 -1.1 +1.6 
Sundries ses ee 117.1 117.1 118.4 0 +1.1 
Weighted Total....... 128.2| 128.7| 128.0] 0.4] +0.2 
=IllSSSSSESEEESEEEESESESEIEIEEEEoEEESEEoooooEEEEEEEESoo $$ ={ $_ £ _ | _ _ _ _ _ |'7/'"“SS[SSSS============ 
Providence 
Roddsesecdecnue dodeah 147.8 146.1 139.3 +1.2 +6.1 
Housing’. = taccgete 103.3 103.3 103.3 0 0 
Clothing Aegis... 135.4 135.2 132.8 +0.1 +2.0 
Fuel and light.......... 114.1 114.1 115.6 0 =1.3 
Housefurnishings....... 126.2 | 1296.2 )° 126.2 0 0 
Sundriess<tare a are: ore 126.0 125.9 120.2 +0.1 +4.8 
Weighted Total....... 128.4 127.8 124.0 +0.5 +3.5 
Richmond 
Roodaa.cth tivo eae ee 159.0 156.4r} 153.0 +1.7 +3.9 
Housing's, 5 Si.Jec slope oe 103.1 103.1 103.1 0 0 
Clothing: fiietes.<.ss, deca 131.9 131.3r| 129.6 +0.5 +1.8 
Fuel and light.......... 105.8 | 104.8 | 105.4 +1.0 +0.4 
Housefurnishings....... IG. Sal ede tk Sale IIS +0.1 +0.1 
Sundriestqn,,.er sear ae pC a eee OC! a ee ara | 0 +2.4 
Weighted Total....... 128.8 127.9 125.9 +0.7 +2.3 
Roanoke, Va. 
Food. ire Liv ahs orca Oa 1438.7 148.2 149.6 +0.3 -0.6 
Housing’... 0. 6.6.. o die 0 121.6 | 121.6 | 120.3 0 +1.1 
Clothing. ee te eee eeeees 183.7 133.6 131.4 +0.1 +1.8 
Fuel and light.......... 109.5 | 107.9 | 107.3 41.5 +2.1 
Housefurnishings....... 124.0 | 124.0] 121.8 0 +1.8 
Sundries: sAseers titres 123.6 123.6 121.6 0 +1.6 
Weighted Total. ...... 130.8 | 130.5 | 129.7] +0.2| +0.8 
Rochester 
Bod wars Raters on peters 146.9 145.6 144.7 +0.9 +1.5 
Hlousin glace ante. «se ahethe 103.9 103.9 103.9 0 0 
Glothin gaittrscsc« serege att 132.5 132. 27le 130.5 +0.2 +1.5 
Fuel and light... ... 2.6.0 117.9 117.9 118.4 0 -0.4 
Housefurnishings....... 138.4 | 189.0 | 135.8 -0.4 +1.9 
Sundries eererite eae 128.8 128.8 127.0 | 0 +1.4 
Weighted Total....... 128.6 | 128.2r| 127.2) 40.3] 41.1. 
rRevised. 
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COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tur Conrerencr Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 


Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
. Jan., 19839=100 Changes Jan., 1939=100 Changes 
ITr ° 
1 April 1945 | May 1944 Crrr April 1945 | May 1944 
May 1945 | April 1945 | May 1944 to to May 1945 | April 1945 | May 1944 to to 
May 1945 | May 1945 May 1945 | May 1945 
Rockford, Ill. Spokane 


Food sus ves seeeseseess 149.9] 146.7] 146.4) +2.2] 49.4 | Food............0..08. 142.7] 143.0] 139.9|| -0.2] +2.0 
Housing. . 138.1 138.1 138.0 0 +0.1 EOuUsing arenas ac 102.0] 102.0] 102.0 0 0 
Clothing......... 4 130.7 | 129.6 | 125.4 +0.8 +42 Clothing aanaenaiinc siters 124.5 | 124.3] 124.0] +0.2 +0.4 
Fuel and hight s5G. cl: Lr. 1 118.8 118.6 +1.1 +1.3 Fuel and High tae niet as 134.7 134.3 133.9 +0.3 +0.6 
Housefurnishings...... . LS1<3:|/7 181.8))'918).2 0 +0.1 Housefurnishings....... LS le lol a7 || S27, 0 0 
Siindeg ns Poco a: 122.7 | 122.7] 191.4 Did eeh be Ve) SUNI HAS is cele sid + 120.2 | 120.2} 117.9 0 | +2.0 
Weighted Total....... 134.4 | 183.2] 1382.3] +0.9| +1.6 0 3 eia4 
Sacramento 
Food. manta tase Sika skh ta Gt 147.2 148.5 148 .2 0.9 —0.7 Rood’: erence ics 144.8 +1.2 
Housing! Saver, Okie 104.1 104.1 104.1 0 0 Hlousing!, semana eis 116.2 0 
Clothing) 2th) Se Seki 140.8 140.9 136.1 -0.1 +3.5 Clothing panna eter eas 133.3 +1.6 
Fuel and light.......... 80.8 80.8 80.8 0 0 Fuel and light.......... 115.2 +0.4 
Housefurnishings....... 140.7 141.57} 142.5 -0.6 -1.3 Housefurnishings....... 130.5 -2.0 
Sundriegitd es, Fos). 125.0 125.0 122.1 0 +2.4 Sundries aero oso 120.3 +1.1 
Weighted Total....... 128.1 128.5r| 127.174 0.3 +0.8 Weighted Total....... 127.9 +0.8 
ee ee 
St. Louis Toledo 
Food ree EN 146.5 144.2 |} 144.5 +1.6 +1.4 Hood Say tare crn 147.9 
aumrigis. rey ne 105.8 | 105.8] 105.8 0 0 Housing ence? canes 18.2 
re AY Eg Re eee 190.1} 180.0] 127.5|/ +0.1| +2.0 | Clothing............... 133.3 
Fuel and light.......... 116.8 115.5 114.5 +1.1 +2.0 Fuel and light.......... 108.9 
Housefurnishings....... 119.1 118.9 118.2 +0.2 +0.8 Housefurnishings eee 123.6 
Sunuties. oc poke 52k 117.7 117.6 116.1 +0. 1 +1.4 SUMGPICS echo re orvoe 129.3 
Weighted Total....... 126.5 125.6 124.9 +0.7 +1.3 Weighted Total....... 130.8 
9 : 6 : . 
9 : 9 0 off 
8 1 0 . 3 
Fuel and light.......... 106.6 | 106.6 | 106.7 0 0.1 Fuel and light.......... 109.3 
Housefurnishings....... 197.8 127.8r} 126.2 0 +1.3 Housefurnishings pect 125.6 
Sundries 0 25. Je. so 121.6 | 121.5] 120.7 +0.1 +0.7 Sundries...............] 117.1 
Weighted Total....... 123.5 198 -3r} 122.5 +0.2 +0.8 | £Weighted Total....... 
San Francisco - Oakland Wilmington, Dei. 
Pood: Set, ita Meco 146.3 147.0 146.2 -0.5 +0.1 Food. AE AREE A RTE CREO EOC 141.0 
Hoasing*..3<... sae oe 100.9 | 100.9] 100.9 0 0 Housing! :,......-..+..|. 104.9 
Clothing 305 400. sec 136.5 136-77| ~~ 131.6 -0.1 +3.7 Clothing. vate ce eee eeens 132.5 
Fuel and light.......... 89.9 89.9 89.7 0 +0.2 Fuel and light.......... 104.8 
Housefurnishings....... 124.2 | 124.2] 119.9 0 +3.6 Housefurnishings....... 126.1 
Sundriess-6 2) ee ks 124.3 | 124.2 | 122.2 +0.1 +1.7 Sundries.-fhtsnbenes sch 116.2 
eetee: 5 | 197.7 Z ; Weighted Total.......| 125.0 
Seattle Youngstown 
b ifitees Eke Sete A 152.6 152.2 148.7 +0.3 +2.6 Food. Seared arsenate nec aR 156.1 154.0 See 
Housing'2-=.. es 0h ae 106.5 | 106.5] 106.5 0 0 Housing! x: srs cone 105.6 | 105.6 
Clothing: fice ce oa 181.5 131.5 126,2 0 +4.2 Clothing. este tees ee sewe 145.8 145.47 rate 
Fuel and light.......... 110.2} 109.4] 108.47] +0.7| +1.7 | Fueland light.......... 108.2 | 106.7 a 
Housefurnishings....... 121.0 | 121.04 —121,2 0 -0.2 Housefurnishings......« 134.2 | 143.9r BS 
Stindriess=-¢ «ace eee 121.2 i212 120.4 0 +0.7 Sundries; pheaiciiw.ne te 38 116.8 116.8 +1. 
Weighted Total....... 129.2 | 129.0 | 127.071 +0.2| +1.7 Weighted Total....... 130.4 | 130.07 +2.8 
~~ 1Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15, and October 15, rRevised. 


April 1945 | May 1944 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES, COST OF LIVING IN FOUR CITIES 


April 1945 ata 1944 


April 1945 | May 1944 


to to 
‘May 1945 | May 1945 


to to 
May 1945 | May 1945 


Trenton, N. J. 


Meek. Food 35.3 ,ccans tos fiesaat +1.6 
as no csaks Decider 6m hie emcees Seeley Wi Pacey en we Stor ope ee Housing'........ 0 +0.3 
Housings aati a tute ah = nie Oy.) Housing aseitep gal ems 9) | pee ern Clothing........ 0 +6.2 
Clothing. aeveseee] 0 | +44 | Clothing........ Fuel and light. . . 0 -2.5 
Mc: od ee ee A Housefurnishings| +0.1 Bite 
Sundries. ......-| 0 | 47.8 | Sundries........ __-0.2 |_+2.6 | Sundries........ Sundries........ = — 

Weighted Total.| +0.2 | +3.5 | Weighted Total.) +0.8 Weighted Total. Weighted Total.| +0. +4. 


Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15, and October 15. 2Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


INAL FIGURES showing the trend 

of strike activity during the year 1944 
have been released by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The monthly totals, as well as 
the annual totals, reveal interesting com- 
parisons with previous years. 

The most quoted of strike statistics is 
the number of strikes occurring during 
the year, although this figure considered 
by itself can often be very misleading. 
During 1944, as many as 4,956 strikes and 
lockouts occurred, although the time lost 
per worker was “less than in any year for 
which information is available.” This is 


the greatest number of strikes recorded 
for any year since the series was begun 
in 1881. 
4,740 for 1937. In 1941, which toward 
the end saw our entry into World War II, 
4,288 strikes occurred. In the following 
year there was a drop of 30.8%, followed 
in subsequent years by a steadily upward 
trend with an increase of 26.4% from 
1942 to 1943, and of 32.1% from 1943 to 
1944. 

A strike epidemic does not have the 
same effect upon the economy in a year 
like 1937 as it does in 1944. Although 


The next highest figure is: 


strikes were on the average of shorter 
duration in 1944 they involved about the 
same number of workers per strike as in 
1937 and there were more instances when 
workers stopped producing and started a 
chain of lowered production on the part 
of those dependent upon their goods or 
services. 


RISE IN WORKERS IDLE 


The number of workers idle during 1944 
was 2,115,637, an average of 176,303 a 
month, or 427 for each strike. This was 
an increase over 1943 of 6.8%. In 1941, 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


<a Se ee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee EE SE EE EEE EE ee 


All Occupations 
Strikes! 
ei Beginning in Period 
umber Involve usand 
pumes (Thee) oe ) 
LL SUS o.cee aon co CeO GOED ke Pic 637 183 3,317 
OS Titra radtoraia cits iste ate ticials see. ehlerens’e, avatars 810 342 6,893 
OS Bie ese Meee a voisats ope yMets we age eS aelote 841 324 10,502 
POSS wictes ators relnnadcisyoreh orareuseata as) ojavetenaue aves 1,695 1,168 16,872 
LOSS erertorcds ratere ttn csaeareis levelecetete weve serace vies 1,856 1,467 19,592 
VOSS acre ei sieoeita atic his dats) legos seins 2,014 1,117 15,456 
EOS reracorto vate tiem ois) ote aroasien ai vote snedsiwinne vena 2,172 789 13,902 
ROS Tieeche Con lanka ts zeasoteewarsintoiabsinne s eR 4,740 1,861 28,425 
OS Setar ote arava si'cie.'ol ate Go S@yels ale: afreveree Salers 2,772 688 9,148 
OSG eo are ttacoes Stclera se ekVeus cae aserele esas s 2,613 1,171 17,812 
LOMO er. 2B He araids ihate Suse 2,508 | 577 | 6,701 
Se Oe vaca OIRO COCICER CRORES RCA RR EERO Ee 4,288 2,363 23,048 
DAO Mea teal act ene apathetic event Bee nati alers 2,968 840 4,183 
GSS meter ete ciote sian aati siuiw cere ahere, Die walremuors $,752 1,981 13,501 
DOGS Serreinss ae wOt. 5 amaragaions Wit bale Syetare-erels 74,956 72,116 78,721 
R944eJanuaryec ss cs cee oils 330 r1l4 710 
Mebruiaryncsacntasat ie ce teas 340 146 459 
Mi archive atm erithotiet ties siecsiare bas tare 386 135 441 
TeX eh bee. sito eE ROGER. OSE RRC ate 7453 7165 r614 
1 Ec Se ane OSI O oo aera ae 7589 7319 71,443 
DUNC aos s sate tele a see es BE 7441 7145 7727 
Duly Psa Soe a See TT 7469 r172 7652 
PAMRUSE Sees cer isca ciuisicnine | sass 7501 7198 7959 
Dep rem Den eivinis ccclna casas. 7408 7207 77186 
Dctoberren acne siiesis scitiacieiorss 7430 7222 7756 
INovemberncsncircsces cacvarineens 7345 7201 r789 
Wecemberevrse trctccc. cones ese 7264 r 92 7387 
1945 January ete sare 8 cv oie sess. 4ce 240 44 228 
February...... OR cre emo LID ARTS et 310 109 412 
MARCH: tiie rere Seidl s'y.s. vin telson s 400 210 860 
Lie 5 ie eee ae ae p450 7285 | 71,330 


Manufacturing 


a 


Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 


Produc- 


Rone Separations*® 
(1935-1939 . 
=100) Accessions’ 
Total Quits‘ Losey Disgharges* | Layoffs* 
90 59.65 18.64 5.04 835.97 37.02 
14 48.38 11.39 eda ed 84.27 86.59 
57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
68 45.38 10.66 2.49 32.23 65.20 
74 49.17 10.67 2.24 36.26 56.91 
87 42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
113 63.11 14.97 2.38 $5.76 42.59 
87 49 .22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
109 37.71 9.52 1.52 26.67 48.85 
126 40.27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25.89 52.72 
168 46.68 23.63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
212 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
258 86.86 62.11 10.56 W412 7.07. 89.64 
252 781.8 761.0 5.9 thou 7.2 73.0 
259 6.7 4.6 6 ayy 8 6.5 
259 6.6 4.6 .6 .6 8 5.5 
257 7.4 5.0 8 Ri 39 5.8 
255 6.8 4.9 ave .6 6 5.5 
252 u feat 5.3 7 6 om) 6.4 
252 7.1 5.4 5 Af 6 7.6 
248 6.6 5.0 4 ait f a) 6.8 
251 7.8 6.2 4 tf 5 6.3 
249 7.6 6.1 38 6 .6 6.1 
250 6.4 5.0 8 6 6 6.0 
248 6.0 4.6 8 6 ) 6.1 
248 5.7 4.3 38 6 a) 4.9 
7248 6.2 4.6 a) ef 6 7.0 
250 6.0 4.3 3 rit at 5.0 
7249 6.8 5.0 4 7 tf 74.9 
peas 76.6 p4.8 p.4 p.6 p.8 p4.6 


a a a ene sa a a a a a ee 
Nors: For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, June, 1944, p. 1'70. 


1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. = 
Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures. 

4A separation is a termination of employment of any of the ieliowieg kinds: quit, 
layoff, discharge, or miscellaneous, Transfers from one plant to another of the same 
company are not considered as accessions or separations. 

‘A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because of 
his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with Janu- 
ary, 1940, separate rates were computed for miscellaneous separations; 1. ¢., separations 
due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar reasons. Begin- 
ning with September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy were included 
in miscellaneous separations. 


‘A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with prejudi 
to the worker because of some fault on the part of the worker. pe lati 

6A layoff is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without prejudice 
to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. However, a 
short, definite layoff with the name of the worker remaining on the payroll is not counted 
as a separation, = 

7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. Trans- 
fers i one plant to another of the same company are not considered as accessions or 
separations. 

aData on turnover rates since January, 1943, are not strictly comparable with pre- 
viously released data. The rates now refer to all emplo rather than wage earners 

pFreliminary n.a.Not available. Shor pRhevised a bh 
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LABOK DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN MAY, 1945 


(Incomplete Report Based on Information Appearing in the Press.) 


Organization Affected 


ee 


Congress Tool & Die Company’ 
Consolidation Coal Company® 
Continental Motors Corporation 


Detroit Steel Products Company® 
Federal-Mogul Corporation" 
Federal-Mogu! Corporation 
Ford Collieries Company” 
Ford Motor Company® 
General Motors Corporation 
Hudson Motor Car Company® 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation” 


Miscellaneous 


AOR ar wirierin eg re econ Pons seen ett s dae 
Co-operative Transit Company............... 
Dixie Greyhound Lines™:2 2 0..62 ee es 
Logan Valley Electric Railway Company*..... 
Newspaper delivery employees®.............. 


Scranton Transit Company” 


Terminal employees™ o.oo 5 x. oc ieee oie eco coe 
Deut: rivers site Ber hte. ees 
Wnited Parcel Servicess...scane-ncae + sides 
IWrarteholsermenit sso h eng esau «Gece caw ails 
WVarehGusemen home sates act Ore sites Dies 


jStrike of more than 900 production 
and maintenance workers ca’ the plant 
to close. D 

k15,000 employees of woolen mills lo- 


2,362,620 workers were unproductive be- 
cause of strikes, a figure next to the high 
of 1919 when 4,160,348 were idle. From 
1941 to 1944, the trend parallels that for 
the number of strikes: from 1941 to 
1942, a decrease of 64.4%; from 1942 to 
1943, an increase of 135.9%, followed by a 
further upward trend from 1943 to 1944 
of 6.8%. However, for 1943, the Bureau 


2% 


Detroit Steel Products Company.................. 


Detroit Tap & Tool Company”................... 
Fruehauf Trailer Company...... sy a, ea 


Ingalls Iron Works Company................. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation®.............. 
Liggett Spring & Axle Company.............. 
McDonnell Aircraft Corporation®............. 
Michigan Steel Casting Company............. 
Wichigan Tool Company.) oss sce os 
Mareller Brass Wompaiy<.s2 oe cee eee 
Murray Corporation of America”... .... Sorte 
Packard Motor Car Company”............ “.. 
Packard Motor Car Company”............. aan 
Pressed Steel Car Company*’................. 
Republic Steel Corporation™*................. 
Republic Steel Corporation™®................. 
Siours O8F GOMPpPANny ecm: asi eriaks >, 
F. M. Sibley Lumber Company............... 
Standard Steel Spring Company.............. 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company”™.............. 
Union Switch & Signal Company”............ 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Compan 
Wilson Foundry & Machine Company.......... 


cated in the area were forced to walk to 

work because of the bus drivers’ strike. 
As a result of the strike, the distribu- 

tion of The Newark Sunday Call and The 


Union Location Sie! ae 
....}| CIO | Detroit, Mich. 5/25 
....| AFL | Jersey City, N. J. ae Bet 
ee eCIO 3 28 a 
....| CIO | Lackawanna, N. Y. ll ¥. 
..+.{ m.a. | Duquesne, Pa. 8 9 
....| CIO | Hamtramck, Mich. 8 4 
....] m.a. | Detroit, Mich. 9 10 
....] m.a, | Chicago, IIl. 28 * 
....| UMW) Pennsylvania 1 19 
....| ma. | Logan County, W. Va. 17 — 
....| CIO | Detroit, Mich. 16 18 
....| m.a. | Pittsburgh, Pa. 18 18 
....| CIO } Detroit, Mich. ll 17 
CIO | Detroit, Mich. 10 .. 
....| CIO | Detroit, Mich. 22 23 
MESA! Hamtramck, Mich. 1 14 
....| CIO | Detroit, Mich. a 9 
....| CIO | Detroit, Mich. 22 24 
....| ma. | Curtisville, Pa. 18 
....| CIO | Detroit, Mich. 5 a 
CIO | Detroit, Mich. ff 28 
....| CIO | Detroit, Mich. 19 29 
....| ma. | Detroit, Mich. 16 17 
....| m.a. | Verona, Pa. 18 25 
CIO | Pittsburgh, Pa. 14 Q4 
....] na. | Pittsburgh, Pa. 18 ne 
....| m.a. | Monongahela, Pa. 19 25 
....| AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 28 31 
....| CIO | Detroit, Mich. Q 4 
...-|MESA] Detroit, Mich. 1 14 
....| CIO | Port Huron, Mich. 23 ee 
....| ma. | Detroit, Mich. 16 17 
....| CIO | Detroit, Mich. 1l ae 
...-| CIO | Detroit, Mich. Q1 
....| m.a. | McKees Rocks, Pa, 18 
....| CIO | Cleveland, Ohio 5 
....| na. | Pittsburgh, Pa. 18 “i 
....| CIO | St. Louis, Mo. 28 29 
....| AFL | Detroit, Mich. 22 he 
= AFL | Madison, Mo. 9 se 
....| CIO | Detroit, Mich. 19 22 
....| ma. | Swissvale, Pa. 11 14 
y”®.| Ind. | East Pittsburgh, Pa. 4 4 
...| CIO | Pontiac, Mich. 22 QT 
ae ensa- (30) 24 25 
....| AFL | New York, N. Y. 16 17 
....| n.a. | Wheeling, W. Va. 30 30 
....| AFL | Paducah, Ky. 12 < 
....| .... | Altoona, Pa. 14 50 
wane Ind, % 12 14 
....| ma. | Scranton, Pa. Q1 ie 
....| AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 26 ie 
....| Ind. | Chicago, Il. 16 23 
....| AFL | New York, N. Y. 15 18 
....| AFL | Pittsburgh, Pa. 16 17 
....| AFL | Pittsburgh, Pa. 23 24 


was sharply c 


departed from its usual practice and 
counted the miners involved in several 
large coal strikes only once in the final 
tabuletion. sit 

Man days idle during 1944 totaled 8,- 
721,079, a decrease of 35.4% from the pre- 
vious year’s figure of 13,500,529. They 
averaged 1,760 days a strike and 4.1 days 
a worker idle. In 1941, there were 23,- 


Star Ledger, as well ae of New York papers, 
mThe strike halted deliveries made by 


Number of A 
Workers 1Five plants were affected. 
Affected 2T wo plants. 
’Plants at Buffalo and Niagara, N. Y. 
4Service crew workers, 
5Jefferson and Kercheval plants. 
890a ‘Forge Division of the Dodge plant. 
1,425 7Congress Die Casting Division. 
200 oes Bey 8 sine: 
ring and sas ants, 
5,000c whwo plants. is 
57 potas lants, 
try Mine, 
1,060d BLincoln dewas 
598¢ UDetroit Diese] Engine Division. 
500 16Clerical workers. 
72.000 Pieris pit workers at Southside plant. 
’ Vesta No. 4 pit. 
1,000 18Plants affected were: Lambert-St, Louis 


60 Field, 18th Street, Pine Street, Laclede 
Avenue and Lindell Boulevard. 


BGs Three plants. 
6,000 Maintenance workers. 
60 Helpers in the maintenance depart- 
ment, 
ba Hern Avenue plant. 
“Forging plant. 
2,300 “Bolt and nut division. 
120 pas Nes 2 mine. 
unch department. 
494 "Forge Division. 

7,200 %Propeller hub department. 

2.000 2White collar workers. 3 
, »Employees of the Garfield-Passaic Bus 

4,300 Company and the Crosstown Line, operat- 
135 ing in Clifton, Garfield and Passaic, N. J. 
140 _ 1Employed at the Empire State Build- 

g. 

1,964f Mechanics and servicemen. 

n.d. or fesis in Paaural and eciry gata to 
emphis and other points roughout 

9 Bp bidet cs ereesy, 

. trolley and bus drivers. 
400 5 seployees of the coe ear 
upply mpany aD e Essex County 

1,100 News Company, 

3,500 36Newark and Essex County, N. J. | 
400 Bus and trolley operators and main- 
400 nee oe: : 2g 

icket sellers, gage men, informa 
800h | tion clerks, redeapareed maids at the 


185 ah heen Terminal. x : 
%Employees of 1,200 Chicago trucking 


400 ms. 
n.d. 4Employees of the Federal Cold Storage 
300 Company, North Pole Cold Storage Com- 


. any, Union Cold Storage Company and 
402 Sere Cold Storage Company. 


9007 
500 , 
a800 employees struck in sympathy 
MGs with 90 furnace tenders and crewmen. 
500 61,050 employees of the St. Paul Avenue 
2,000 plant walked out on May 28 and on May 


29, they were joined by 375 employees at 
the Communipaw Avenue plant. 
cStrike of 2,000 employees caused 8,000 
(k) others to be idle. er 
dStrike of 60 truckers and janitors 


130 fcrced the plant to close. 
250 eStrike of 167 maintenance men caused 
250 426 production workers to be sent home. 
218 Strike of 64 workers caused 1,900 other 
employees to be idle. ; 
1101 gStrike of 1,251 production workers 
400 caused 1,500 other employees to be idle. 
78 Strike began with the walk-out of 400 
night shift employees. On May 28, they 
6,500 were joined by approximately 400 day 
1,400m | shift employees. —~ 
219 iStrike of 40 employees caused three 
265 yards to close. 


the United Parcel Service for 375 depart- 
ment stores and specialty, shops, 
n.a.Not available. 


047,556 man days of idleness, the high- 
est since 1937. 


MANY SHORT STRIKES, 


The average duration in calendar days 
of each strike was only 5.6 days in 1944, 
a figure slightly higher than the figure re- 
ported for 1943. However, until 1943 
there had been a steady decline in the 
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duration of strikes from 23.6 days in 1938 
to 5.0 in 1943. The largest proportion of 
strikes, 34.6%, lasted two to three days, 
affecting 36.1% of all workers on strike. 


INDUSTRY BREAKDOWN 


Of the total of 4,956 strikes occurring in 
1944, 3,257 of them occurred in manufac- 
turing industries, or more than 65%. Iron 
and steel and their products accounted 
for the largest number—998, or 30.6%. 
The next largest groups were transporta- 
tion equipment (except automobiles) 321, 
and machinery except electrical, 311. Auto- 
mobiles and automobile equipment ranked 
fourth with 228. The remaining manu- 
facturing industries had 184 or less. 

These four industry groups also had the 
largest number of workers affected, al- 
though they ranked in a slightly different 
order. Automobile and automobile equip- 
ment leads the group with 388,763 workers 
involved, and with the highest average of 
more than 1,705 workers a strike. This in- 
dustry is followed by iron and steel and 
their products with 369,196 workers; trans- 
portation equipment, with 363,159; and 
machinery, with 141,078 workers involved. 
For the three last named, workers per 
strike averaged 370, 1,131, and 454, respec- 
tively. Two hundred twenty-eight strikes 
are listed as having occurred in the auto- 
motive industry. 

The man days idle in manufacturing in- 
dustries account for 70.5% of the total, 
and were the highest in the four industries 
mentioned above, which accounted for 
65.0% of the manufacturing total. The 
ranking is exactly the same as for workers 
involved: 1,361,053 man days in automo- 
tive, 1,225,660 in iron and steel, 897,345 in 
transportation equipment, and 507,917 in 
machinery. The breakdown per strike is 
5,970, 1,228, 2,795 and 1,633 man days 
lost, respectively. These averages were 
exceeded in the agricultural, forestry and 
fishing industry, with 15,249 man days 
lost a strike, but with a total of only 
eighteen strikes. 

Strikes in Mining 

Excluding manufacturing, the largest 
number of strikes was 893 in the mining 
industry, followed by 335 strikes in trans- 
portation, communication, and other pub- 
lic utilities. These two industries ranked 
the same for the number of workers af- 
fected and the number of man days idle. 
The mining industry had 278,051 workers 
idle who caused 1,412,634 lost man days 
of production. In 1943, this industry ac- 
counted for 9,370,218 man days of idle- 
ness, or 69.4% of the total for all indus- 
tries. Transportation, communication, and 
other public utilities in 1944 had 344,956 


man days of idleness on the part of 73,390 
workers. 


GEOGRAPHICAL BREAKDOWN 


The annual totals of strikes, workers in- 
volved and man days of idleness are brok- 
en down by states. Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Illinois ranked the highest 
in this distribution. Michigan was first in 
the number of workers affected, (568,738) 
and in the number of man days idle 
(1,836,903) , while Pennsylvania had the 
largest number of strikes (821). These 
four states together account for 48.9% 
of the strikes, 59.8% of the workers and 
53.5% of the idle man days. 


ORGANIZATIONS INVOLVED 


The AFL was connected with 34.2% 
of the strikes starting in 1944, and the 
CIO with 39.2%. This does not necessar- 
ily mean that the strikes were called or 
authorized by the union but only that 
the workers originating the strike belonged 
to that particular group. More than half 
(52.3%) of the workers involved were 
members of the CIO, and only 21.5% be- 
longed to AFL unions, These percentages 
compare with 44.3% and 19.6% in 1943. 
Man days lost were 3,410,597 by members 
of CIO unions and 2,453,521 by mem- 
bers of AFL unions. The remainder of 
the strikes were chargeable to unaffiliated 
unions, railroad brotherhoods, company 
unions, and unorganized groups of workers 
(only 206 strikes were held by the un- 
organized groups) . 


CAUSES AND RESULTS 

Workers interested in wage and hour 
problems caused 43.3% of the strikes and 
38.0% of the idleness. These workers 
numbered 38.1% of the total. Approxi- 
mately half the strikes resulted from de- 
mands for wage increases, while the other 
half involved adjustments in piece rates, 
wage classifications, vacation pay and 
other considerations which would eventu- 
ally increase earnings. 

Union organization, once a more im- 
portant factor, was behind 11.3% of the 
strikes and accounted for 15.5% of the 
workers involved and 17.3% of the time. 
Other working conditions, such as job 
security, shop conditions and policies, and 
work load, caused 36.3% of the strikes 
and 29.1% of the idleness. It is an in- 
teresting point that 19.3% of all workers 
striking were’ interested in job security 
as their main issue. 

Slightly more than half the strikes had 
their issues settled when the strike was 
terminated. Of these, 39.8% resulted in 
substantial gains to the workers. From 
41.3% of the strikes little, no, or an in- 
determinable amount of gain was received. 


Approximately half the strikes ended 
with the issues still to be negotiated: 
34.6% by the parties concerned, 59.2% by 
government agencies, and 6.2% by private 
arbiters. 

COAL STRIKE 


During the month of April, negotiations 
for a new contract by the soft-coal miners 


_ and operators dominated the picture; in 


May, this spotlight was transferred to the 
hard-coal miners and operators. On April 
30, the contract between the United Mine 
Workers and the anthracite mine operators 
expired and the next day 72,000 miners 
were out on strike. Since by May 3 none 
of them had returned to work and John 
L. Lewis had refused to extend the old 
contract, Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
took over the mines for the government. 

For a while, efforts to settle the problem 
were ineffective, with the miners remain- 
ing away from their work. Finally, on 
May 17, a proposal made by Secretary 
Ickes was accepted by both sides as a 
basis for resuming the contract negoti- 
ations. The amount suggested was $1.375, 
or about half way between the $1.03 ad- 
vanced by the operators and the $1.79 
demanded by the UMW. On May 19, 
both sides agreed to the $1.375 figure, re- 
troactive to May 1, and the miners were 
urged by the union to resume full produc- 
tion the following Monday. This increase 
will bring the pay of the anthracite miners 
into approximation with that of the soft- 
coal miners. 

Payment for underground travel time 
accounts for $1.132 of the increase. The 
remainder covers such items as increased 
vacation pay, shift differentials, etc. This 
settlement must be approved by the War 
Labor Board and the other stabilization 
agencies before it goes into effect. It is 
thought that anthracite prices (mainly for 
domestic sizes) will be increased 50 cents 
to 75 cents a ton. 

The 72,000 miners who were inactive for 
nineteen days mine practically all the an- 
thracite used in this country. It is esti- 
mated that there will be 3,500,000 fewer 
tons of space-heating fuel next winter 
because of the idleness. 


APRIL STRIKE FIGURES 


The soft-coal miners’ strike during April 
is reflected in the latest monthly figures 
released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
There were 1,330,000 man days lost dur- 
ing April, or 54.7% more than March and 
116.5% more than April a year ago. This 
is the third consecutive increase. 

This same general trend is evidenced by 
both of the other series. There were 450. 
strikes started in April, or 12.5% more 
than last month. It was the largest num- 
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ber in one month since August, 1944. The 
number of workers involved was 285,000, 
or 35.7% more than the previous month, 
and 72.7% more than in April, 1944. The 
285,000 level was the highest since May 
of the previous year. 


TURNOVER RATES 


The total separation rate for manufac- 
turing industries decreased slightly in 
April. It was 6.6 per 100 employees, as 
compared with 6.8 both in March, 1945, 
and in April, 1944. The accession rate, 
however, was the lowest since November, 


Management 


Industrial Organization and Manage- 
ment. By Lawrence L. Bethel, Franklin S. 
Atwater, George H. E. Smith, and Harvey A. 
Stackman, Jr. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 

Two of the authors of this book, L. L. 

Bethel and F. S. Atwater, have previously 

gained favorable attention in the indus- 

trial world by their study of “Production 

Control,” also published by McGraw-Hill. 

Mr. Bethel is director of both the New 

Haven YMCA Junior College and the 

ESMWT Program at Yale University, 

while Mr Atwater is a lecturer in the De- 

partment of Business and Engineering Ad- 
ministration at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and production engineer at 
the Fafnir Bearing Company, New Brit- 
ain, Connecticut. Mr. Smith is a lawyer 

and economist, and Mr. Stackman is a 

personnel administrator at Scovill Manu- 

facturing Company, Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, and a member of the ESMWT staff 
at Yale University. 

The book is divided into four sections. 
“American Industry,” relates the history 
of economic and social foundations. “Or- 
ganizing the Industrial Enterprise” gives 
the principles of forecasting, financing, 
internal organization, product develop- 
ment, and physical facilities. “Operating 
the Enterprise” describes the manufacture 
of products, including the planning of pro- 
duction, purchasing, receiving and control- 
ling materials, quality control, methods 
analysis and work simplification, adminis- 
tration of industrial relations, office man- 
agement and sales. The fourth section 
deals with internal coordination of the en- 
terprise and its external relation to the 
national and world economy. 

This book is the eighth in the industrial 
organization and management series pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
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1941, the month previous to Pearl Harbor, 
It was 4.6 in April as contrasted with 4.9 
the preceding month and 5.5 the year be- 
fore. 

Layoffs show a tendency, although slight, 
to increase since the last quarter of 1944. 
This is largely accounted for by curtailed 
production schedules at shipbuilding, air- 
craft and aircraft parts plants. Transporta- 
tion equipment concerns had the highest 
rate of the individual groups—2.5 per 100 
employees. 

Mary A. Wertz 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Book Shelf 


pany under the guidance of a ten-man ad- 
visory committee of businessmen and 
educators. 

The method of presentation in each 
chapter follows a similar sequence: (1) 
brief fundamental statements of the back- 
ground and operating principles pertaining 
to the function in question; (2) case ex- 
amples illustrating the application of prin- 
ciples; (3) consideration of controversial 
issues of the present and tentative outlook 
of the future; and (4) case problems and 
questions adapted from actual plant situ- 
ations. E.S.H. 


‘Suggestion Systems—A Brief Survey of 


Modern Theory and Practice. Chicago: 

National Association of Suggestion Systems, 

122 South Michigan Avenue. 
Administrators of twenty-eight employee 
suggestion systems formed at a meeting in 
Chicago on July 27, 1942, an organization 
for exchange of information on suggestion- 
plan policies and practices. The formal 
purpose of the National Association of 
Suggestion Systems is stated as follows: 
“to improve employer-employee relations, 
to stimulate constructive thinking on the 
part of both, and in general to enhance 
a sympathetic understanding of mutual 
problems toward making this a_ better 
working world in which to live.” Confer- 
ences held by the association in Chicago, 
Cleveland, New York and Pittsburgh dur- 
ing the past three years have been well 
attended and have stimulated a growing 
membership list. 

This book is a product of the joint au- 
thorship of the board of directors of the 
association and therefore represents a com- 
posite of practices of many companies. It 
covers all phases of the subject, such as 
eligibility requirements, analysis and evalu- 
ation of suggestions, minimum and maxi- 
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mum awards, organization, and promotion. 
Most important of all, it stresses objec- 
tives and points out that “the [main] ob- 
jective of any good suggestion system is, 
in brief, to secure constructive suggestions 
from as many employees as possible and 
thus improve employer-employee rela- 
tions.” A bibliography of fifty-one items 
on suggestion system literature is included. 


E.S. H. 


Simplified Time Study. By Herbert J. 

Meyers. New York: The Ronald Press. $2.50. 
The author states that his object in writ- 
ing the book is to make the subject as 
clear and simple as possible so that it may 
serve as text material for practical factory 
men such as foremen, superintendents, 
shop stewards, and cost accountants. The 
approach is from the standpoint of men 
who are not time-study engineers but who 
should understand good time-study prac- 
tice and be able to make a practical time 
study if necessary. “The man who deals 
with unions,’ according to the author, 
“whether he is a personnel manager or a 
plant manager, should also know what 
constitutes good time-study practice. This 
will enable him to deal more fairly, be- 
cause records of efficiency and perform- 
ance will take on an entirely different 
meaning.” 

Experienced time-study engineers will 
find the chapter on “Leveling Factors” 
particularly interesting. It describes a 
technique for rating operator skill and ef- 
fort similar to that advocated in “Time 
and Motion Study,” by Lowry, Maynard 
and Stegemerten, using the same six com- 
ponents on each factor but giving slightly 
different definitions. E.S. H. 


How to Stimulate Postwar Employment. 
By Sumner H. Slichter. Reprinted from the 
Annals of The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, March, 1945. 

Professor Slichter states that federal expenditures 

will drop from about $70 billion to $25 billion or 

less within two years after the war with Japan 
ends. Immediately following the Japanese war, 

6 million to 7 million workers will be laid off 

either temporarily or permanently. Six million 

to 7 million men will be released from the Armed 

Forces. 

In discussing the unemployment fear psychosis 
prevalent among workers in war industries, 
many observers feel that this mental state may 
lead to industrial and communal disturbances 
similar to what followed World War I. Professor 
Slichter devotes interesting chapters to “‘Ele- 
ments in Conversion Program,” “Buffer against 
Unemployment” and “Program to Sustain 
Demands.” A.A.D. : 


Job Safety Training Manual. By Kenneth L. 
Faist and Stanton M. Newkirk. Deep River, 
Connecticut: National Foremen’s Institute, 52 
pp- $5.00 

A brief and intensive training program for super- 

visors, given in the form of five two-hour sessions. 

A colorful 36-page booklet, “Safety for You,’ 

written by Earl E. Tatro and prepared under the 

supervision of Emil J. Novak, Director of Train- 


“Buffalo: Reemployment Preview,’ 
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ing, Fairchild Aviation Corporation, is included 


and forms an interesting supplement. E.S.H. 


> Business. 


Week, June 9, 1945. What is happening to 
workers laid off from war industries is a prob- 
lem that concerns all who are interested in the 
economic pattern of the nation during the 
reconversion period. This article deals with 
the actions of many thousands of aircraft 
workers released from plants in the Buffalo 
area. It seems that most of the first layoffs 
were of women employees. -As a result, plants 
short of men are still facing a problem. Buffalo 
can be thankful that throughout the years it 
has become a rather versatile industrial center, 
a factor which should help soften the impact 
in the transition period. A.A.D. 


“Management Can Talk Back to Labor,” by 
Charles B. Coates, Factory Management and 
Maintenance, May, 1945. Talking back to 
each other is an American right, but often- 
times it is more expedient not to talk back but 
to listen to the other guy blow off steam. It 
has been said that talk is cheap, but this re- 
viewer contends that talk can be expensive 
and has upset the applecart more often than is 
good for sound industrial relations. 

Mr. Coates says that “managements are 
proving the value—in the right time, place, 
and manner—of the specific factual reply.” 
Some union leaders say the same thing in rela- 
tion to their own presentation. Is it wise to 
put emphasis on the word “reply” ? Would it 
not be wiser to have the “direct approach” on 
the basis of joint discussion rather than reply- 
ing to each other’s charges and countercharges 
at the collective-bargaining conference ? 

This article points out some pretty sharp 
“rabble rousing” charges by unions in their 
publications, and the prominent use of car- 
toons in union propaganda campaigns. As 
the author points out “the average worker is 
plainly not sold on management.” This re- 
viewer, however, disagrees with Mr. Coates in 
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his statement that the average worker is not 
sold on the economic system that management 
represents. The fact is that the average worker 
is not aware of the economic system manage- 
ment represents, and management and labor 
have done very little to inform him. A.A.D. 


“Trade Unions and the State,” by K. Omel- 


chenko, Informational Bulletin, Embassy of 
U.S.S.R., May 15, 1945. The criticism being 
levied against Soviet trade unions by leaders 
of American unions, particularly from the 
leadership of the AFL, has apparently incensed 
the leaders of the All-Union Council of 
Soviet Trade Unions. 

Mr. Omelchenko criticizes all who state 
that there is a “lack of confidence” among 
Russian trade unions and analyzes the differ- 
ence between unions in democracies and 
Soviet unions. The writer points out that 
unions always cooperate with the state in 
democracies and that “the highest AFL 
executives tolerate gangsters among AFL 
officials,” 

Without going into detail regarding the 
functions of Soviet unions or the degree of 
autonomy they have, the writer states: ““The 
Soviet trade unions unreservedly support 
their workers’ state in the interests of the 
working class . malicious anti-Soviet 
slanderers can draw from this the conclusion 
that Soviet unions are not voluntary, inde- 
pendent and democratic workers’ organiza- 
tions.” 

The article, which seems to be more than 
anything else an attack on the AFL, does not 
attempt to give a picture of the structure of 
Soviet unions and their real relationship to 
the state. A.A.D. 


“The National War Labor Board: Its Signifi- 


cance,” by Joseph Shister—The Journal of 
Political Economy, March, 1945. An excellent 
analysis of the activities of the National War 
Labor Board from the time it began to func- 
tion to September, 1944. But the student of 
collective bargaining will have to wait some 
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time before the picture of bipartite versus tri- 
partite methods of settling labor relations 
problems can be analyzed with complete 
objectivity. The unions in the United States 
have obviously benefited greatly through gov- 
ernment participation, which is the tripartite 
method, but some labor leaders are a little 
wary about government’s role in labor rela- 
tions from here on in. A.A.D. 


_ “Why Doesn’t Business Hold a World Confer- 


ence?” by Robert M. Bowes, Printers’ Ink, 
April 27, 1945. The author asks, and in the 
opinion of this reviewer it is an intelligent 
question, “. . . why shouldn’t business hold a 
World Conference about the economic welfare 
of people ?” It is obvious that American busi- 
ness and labor are influenced in more ways than 
one by international policies and events in 
countries with which we do business. Very 
little research has been done in recent years 
on the trends in various countries from a 
purely objective point of view. A.A.D. 


“Labor Union Seeks Enlightened Public Opinion 


through Ads,” Printers’ Ink, April 20, 1945. 
This article deals with an important labor 
union’s program of public relations. 


“Union Agreements in the Canned Fruit and 


Vegetable Industry’’—Bulletin No. 794. United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washing- 
ton, D. C. This report shows that about 40% 
of approximately 200,000 workers employed 
during the height of the canning seasons are 
covered by collective-bargaining contracts. 
Approximately one third of the 2,000 canneries 
in the United States are located on the West 
coast, and one third in the North Central and 
Middle Atlantic states. 

This study, which covers thirty-two collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements in effect during the 
height of the 1943 canning season, is an excel- 
lent analysis of the various types of union- 
contract clauses in the canning industry. 


A.A.D. 
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